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In his impressive revival services, Mr. Moody abounds in 
illustrations drawn from home life. With him, as with the 
Master, the little child is the type of the Kingdom. Hence 
his numerous touching stories about children. In this volume 
the aim of the compiler has been to present these remarkable 
incidents connected with child life. In every . instance the 
child is in the foreground of the picture, and the great Evan- 
gelist, in his own language, tells the story. Carefully selected 
from Mr. Moody's work at home and abroad, and handsomely 
embellished, it is hoped that these true and wonderful- stories, 
while uttered first in the presence of the great congregations, 
and therefore adapted to all, may prove of special and per- 

« 

sonal interest to the child reader. In this form, and in the 
interest of the Saviour's cause, the volume is dedicated to the 
children of America. 

J. B. McCLURE. 
October id, 1877. Chicago, III. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



BY REV. SIMEON GILBERT, 
Editor Advance. 

Said Mr. Moody to a friend, as he was returning from the 
dedication of the Bliss Statue at Rome, Penn., last August: "I 
must go home and go to making pictures!" Mr. Moody's 
preaching is not, however, more remarkable for the amount of 
illustration employed, than for the kind of illustrations which 
he is most apt to use. His preaching is always picturesque; 
and his pictures, when not descriptive of well known Bible 
scenes, almost always kindle the imagination over touching inci- 
dents close by our own home life. Not even Frcebel himself had 
a keener sense or a tenderer heart toward the little ones, than 
this great Evangelist. 

One of the manliest of men, Mr. Moody is at the same time 
one of the most childlike. Beneath those burly shoulders there 
beats a heart that has never forgotten its childhood. His syn> 
pathies respond with the utmost delicacy and depth of feeling to 
all the peculiar experiences of children. In the use of apt illus- 
trations, that flash the truths of a whole sermon at once upon 
the heart and the memory of his hearers, he is never so much 
at home as when narrating and picturing what has happened at 
somebody's home. More than any other preacher of our time, 
Mr. Moody possesses the power of appealing to the domestic 
affections, and using theni for the purposes of religious persua- 
sion. It would not surprise us to learn that he has never read a 
page of one of Dickens' matchless stories; and yet, to a remark- 
able degree he exhibits the same absolute memory of child-life 
and children's feelings, the same almost startlingly realistic imag- 
ination, and a similar genius for descriplioii, such that others are 
made to see what he sees, and especially to see just how 
things seem to children. 



It is not merely accidental that no other great Evangelist in 
former times has drawn so large a proportion of his illustrative 
anecdotes from domestic scenes. Contrast, for instance, Whit- 
field's preaching in this- respect with that of Mr. Moody. Nor 
is the contrast wholly due to the fact that Mr. Moody, in the 
earlier part of his Christian career, had so much to do with Sun- 
day schools, and with mission schools where the relations of §o 
many of the children to their godless parents, were often so 
deeply pathetic, if not also essentially tragic. But the reason is 
imrtly, and very significantly, because the age in which we live 
is more than ever before, domestic. As peace prevails and civ- 
ilization progresses and the Christian spirit gets a chance to 
manifest itself freely, the home life of the people obtains larger 
attention. 

No sign of the times could be more propitious than evi- 
dences that the heart of the fathers is being turned . to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to the fathers. And won- 
derfully does thi^ admirable collection of Child Anecdotes, which 
Mr. McClure has with so much care and skill gathered out of 
all Mr. Mood/s addresses, show that such is now the case. 

Mr. Moody lays no claim to peculiar knack as a talker to 
children. He tried it once in London, before an audience or 
rather a rabble of some ten or twelve thousand children; he 
has never repeated the experiment. Yet he preaches to chil- 
dren best when he preaches to them exactly as he does to adults. 
His anecdotes about children are fitted to touch alike the heart 
of child and parent. Many of them are told with a skfll and 
simplicity and beauty almost inimitable, and many are- irresist- 
ibly affecting. In all the recent "Moody literature" that has 
gone abroad so widely, so usefully, nothing has appeared more 
unique, more attractive, more really useful than this little vol- 
ume of his child-stories, which illustrate so well how to illus- 
trate certain gospel truths, most effectively. 



A Bad Boy, - - - 70 

A Boy's Story, - - 19 

A Boy's Viclory, - - 17 

A Child Legend, - - 17 

A Child's Request for Priyer. 23 
A Little Boy Converts his Mother, 71 
A Little Child shall lead ihem, 105 
A Mother Diei that her Boy may 

Live, - - - S7 

A Sad Story, - - ' 86 

A Singular Story, - •■ d7 

A Voice from the Tomb, - 125 



Believe, - - - 121 

Blind Bailimeus. - ,- 139 
Breaking the Tumblers, - 103 

O 
Cherries, - - - -147 
Child Friendship, how Durable, 143 



Oinna ye Hear' Them Comin'? 
Dr. Booth's Story, 
Dr. Chalmer's Stoiy, 



Faith, 

Finding Your Picture 
For Charley's Sake, 
Found in the Sand, 



Higher and Higher, - - 120 

"Hold Ihe Fort for I am 

Coming," - - - 126 

Hold Up V'our Light, - 105 
How Little Moody took the 

\Vhi]llMIl£S, - - BO 

Humility, - - - 187 



Johnny Oms Close to the Rock, 109 

Jumping iiilo Father's Arms, ■ 110 

Ij 

•' Let the Lower Lights be 

Burning," - - - 121 

Little Great Men, - - 104 

Little Jimmy, - - - 6!> 

Little Moody at School, - 47 

Looking down from Heaven, 81 

Lost in the Deep, - - 53 

Love, - - - 7T 

Love in the Sunday School, 85 

Moody and the Children, - 21 

Moody Chasing his Shadow, llO 

Moody in the Far West, - 52 
Moody's Mother and her I'roJ- 

igal Sun, - ■ 25 
Mrs. Moody Teaching her 

Child, - - - 63 
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Obedience Explained, 
Off for America, - 
Open the Door, 
Over the Mountains, 
Over the River, 

Parting Words, 

Peace, - - • 

Picking up the Bible, 

Prayer Answered, - 

*• Pull for the Shore, Sailor," 



Reaping the Whirlwind, 
Rover, 



Sammy and his Mother, 
Saved in Weakness, 
Son, Remember, 
Sympathy, - - 

n? 

The Bible, ^ - 

The Blind Child, - 

The Boy that went West, 

The Child and President Lin- 
coln, - - - 

The Child and the Book. - 

The Child and the Intidel, 

The Child An^jel, 

The Collier and his Children, 

The Cross, - - - 

The Demoniac, - 

The Dog Fighter, 

The Drunken Boy Reclaimed, 

The Dying Sunday School 
Teacher, - - - 

The Fatal Slumber, 

The Good Mother, 

The Hand on Moody's Head, 

The Happy Home, - 

The Horse that was " Es- 
tabliahed," - 
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The Idiot Boy, - - 104 

The Imprisoned Children, 111 

The Little Bell Boy, - - 24 

The Little Bird's Freedom, 135 

The Little Greyhound in the 

Lion's Cage, - - 100 

The Little Norwegian, - 115 

The Little Orphan, - - 62 

The Little Orphan's Prayer, 66 

The Litile Wmner, - - 138 

The Lost Kiss, - - 15 

The Loved one and the Lover, 187 

The Mistake that was Cor- 

ected, - . - 118 

The Orange Boy, - 73 

The Praying Little Cripple, - 65 

The Prisoner Weeping for his 

Children, - - - 21 

The Prodigal's Return, - 145 

The Recitation, - - 93 

The Repentant, Son, - 50 

The Saloon-keeper and his 

Children, - - 28 

The Smiling Child, - - 72 

The Smiling Mother's Sad 

Farewell, - - - 57 

The Speaking Card, - 2(5 

The Stolen Boy, - - 53 

The Young Converts, - 131 

Two Boys and two Fathers, 71 

Very Sad News, - - 39 

Waiting for Jesus, - 51 

Willie, - - - 118 

Willie and the Bears, - 90 

Willie asks Pardon and Prays, 66 

Work Among Street Arabs, 118 

Young Moody in Boston, - 84 

Young Moody's Conversion, 40 




D. L. Moodj, 2 

LoTC of Childrm. [Poiiipeii raiDting.] - • - 4 

Lore of Children, [Modem.] 5 

The Fira-bom, - - - . ... 17 

The River. . - - - - - . " - 21 
The Wanderer, - - - ..- . - -27 

RoTcr, - 30 

Tbe Foyer's Children, ----...33 

The Peacefol Shore. . - - . - . . 87 

An EnciDT, - - - • - - . - 39 

The Covenant Sjmbol, 45 

The School House. ....... 49 

Berood tbe Mountains, ...... 55 

Tte OrpbiD, - - - - - - - - 63 

- Seet int ihe Kingdom of God," . - . . 86 

Tlie SmiUng Child, - - . . ... 73 

The Orange Boj, - - - - - - • 77 

"Prelly, Pietty," .--.-.. g3 

Tbe Golden Hour, - ------ 87 

ThePjrfc, 91 

Going Wet, 97 

English Grerhotinds, - - . . - . , loi 

The Ho»5e ilm was " Established," ... - 107 
Si^er, -- - - - - - - -111 

P. P. Bliss. 128 

Hold ihc Fort, - - 127 

Iia D. Sankey, 129 

^Tbe Lillle Bird's Freedom, ...... m 

D. W. Whinle, - - - - - • - 141 

Hoodv's Oinrcb, - - - - - - - 148 

Tbe End. -..-.... H9 




The Lost Kiss. 

] remember, a few years ago, that V^\S 
my little girl used to be in the habit of 
jjflting lip cross some mornings. You 
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know how it is when any member of the family does not get up 
in a sweet temper; it disturbs all the rest of the family. Well, 
one morning she got up cross, and spoke in a cross way, and 
finally, I said to her, "Emma, if you speak in that way again, I 
shall have to punish you. " Now it was not because I didn't love 
her; it was because I did love her, and if I had to correct her it 
was for the good of the little child. Well, that went off all right. 
One morning she got up cross again. I said nothing, but when 
she was getting ready to go to school she came up to me and said, 
"Papa, kiss me." I said, "Emma, I cannot kiss you this morn- 
ing." She said, "Why, father?" "Because you have been cross 
again this morning, I cannot kiss you." She said, "Why, papa, . 
you never refused to kiss me before." "Well, you have been 
naughty this morning." "Why don't you kiss me?" she said 
again. "Because you have been naughty. You will have to go 
to school without your kiss." 

She went into the other room where her mother was and said, 
"Mamma, papa don't love me. He won't kiss me.' I wish you 
would go and get him to kiss me." But her mother said, "You 
know, Emma, that your father loves you, but you have been 
naughty." So she couldn't be kissed, and she went down stairs 
crying as if her heart would break, and I loved her so well that 
the tears came into my eyes. I could not help crying, and when 
I heard her going down stairs I could not keep down my tears. 
I think I loved her then better than I ever did, and when I heard 
the door close I went to the window and saw her going down the 
street weeping. I didn't feel good all that day. I believe I felt 
a good deal worse than the child did, and I was anxious for her 
to come home. How long that day seemed to me. And when 
she came home at night and came to me and asked me to forgive 
her, and told me how sorry she felt, how gladly I took her up and 
kissed her, and how happy she went up stairs to her bed. It is 
just so with God. He loves you and when He chastises you, it 
is for your own good. If you will only come to Him and tell Him 
how sorry you are, how gladly He will receive you and how happy 
you will make Him, and O, how happy you will be yourself. 
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A Child Legend. 

There is a beautiful leg- 
;nd told about a little girl 
who was the first-botii of 
1 family in Egypt, when 
li the destroying angel swept 
I, y through that land, and con- 
' j||',| sequently who would have 
||i been a victim on that night 
lljt' if the protecting blood were 
Inot sprinkled on the door- 
II posts of her fathei*'s house. 
' The order was that the 
first-born should be struck 
by death all through Egypt. This little girl was sick and she 
knew that death would take her, and she might be a victim of the 
order. She asked her father if the blood was sprinkled on the 
door-posts. He said it was, that he had ordered it lo be done. 
She asked him if he had seen it there. He said no, but he had 
no doubt that it was done. He had seen the lamb killed, and 
had told the servant lo attend to it. But she was not satisfied, 
and asked her father to go and see, and urged him to take her in 
his arms and carry her to the door to see. They found that the 
servant had neglected to put the blood upon the posts. There' 
the child was exposed to death until they found the blood and 
sprinkled it on the posts and then it was safe. See to it that 
you art' safe in Christ. 




A Boy's Victory. 



I remember when out in Kansas, while holding a meeting, T 
saw a little boy who came up to the window crying. I went tO' 
him and said: "My little boy what is your trouble?" "Why Mr, 
Moody, my mother's dead, and my father drinks, and they don't 
love me, and the Lord won't have anything to do with me because 
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I am a poor drunkard's boy. " "You have got a wrong idea, ray 
boy, Jesus will love you and save you and your father too," and 
I told him a story of a little boy in an Eastern city. The boy 
said his father would never allow the canting hypocrites of Chris- 
tians to come into his house, and would never allow his child to 
go to Sunday-school. A kind-hearted man got his little boy and 
brought him to Christ. When Christ gets into a man's heart, he 
cannot help but pray. This father had been drinking one day and 
coming home he heard that boy praying. He went to him and 
said : " I don't want you to pray any more. You've been along 
with some of those Christians. If I catch you praying again I'll 
flog you. " But the boy was filled with God and he couldn't help 
praying. The door of communication was opened between him 
and Christ, and his father caught him prayin ^ again. He went 
to him. "Didn't I tell you never to pray again? If I catch you 
at it once more you leave my house. " He thought he would 
stop him. Not very long after this one day his father had been 
drinking more than usual, and coming in found the boy offering 
a prayer. He caught the boy with a push and said, "Didn't I tell 
you never to pray again? Leave this house. Get your things 
packed up and go. " The little fellow hadn't many things to get 
together — a drunkard's boy never has — and he went up to his 
mother's room. "Good-by, mother. " "Were are you going?" "I 
*don't know where I'll go, but father says I cannot stay here any 
longer; I've been praying again," he said. The mother knew it 
wouldn't do to try to keep the boy when her husband had ordered 
Ihim away, so she drew him to her bosom and kissed him, and bid 
him good by. He went to his brothers and sisters and kissed 
them good-by. When he came to the door his father was there 
.and the little fellow reached out his hand — " Good-by, father ; as 
long as I live I will pray for you, " and left the house. He hadn't 
been gone many minutes when the father rushed after him. "My 
boy, if that is religion, if it can drive you away from father and 
mother and home, I want it. " Yes, may be some other little 
boy has got a drinking father and niother. Lift your voice to 
lieaven, and the news will be carried up to heaven, "He prays." 
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A Boy's Story. 

Some years ago, as I was about to close a prayer meeting, 
a young man got up and urged all those men present that had 
not yet accepted of Christ, to do so that night. And in closing 
uj) his little speech, he said: "I once had a father and mother 
that cared more for my soul than for anything else. At last my 
father died; and when my father was dead and gone, ray mother 
was more anxious than ever for me, and sometimes she would 
come and put her loving arms around my neck, and she would 
just plead with me to go to Christ. She used to tell me, after 
my father was dead, that she was lonesome without having me 
a Christian. I told her I sympathized with her; but declared 
I wanted to see a little of the world. I did not want to become 
a Christian in early life. Sometimes I would wake up past mid- 
night, and would hear a voice in my mother's chamber. I would 
hear that godly mother crying to God for her boy. I was her 
only child. I was very dear to her. At last I fe'.t I must either 
become a Christian or go away from that mother's influence; and 
I ran away. After I had been gone a long time, I heard from 
home indirectly. I heard my mother was sick. I knew what it 
meant. I knew that she was pining for me. I knew her heart 
was broken on account of me and my wayward life. I thought 
I would go home and ask my mother to forgive me. My second 
thought was : If I did, I would have to go and be a Christian. I 
could not stay under the same roof without becoming a Christian. 
My rebellious heart said : *I will not go.' When I heard again, 
I heard my mother was much worse. The thought came : Sup- 
posing my mother should die. Supposing I should never see 
that mother again. I never could forgive myself. I started for 
home. There was no train to my native village. I took the 
coach. I got in just after dark. The moon was shining. I 
had to go about a mile and a half to my mother's house ; and 
on my way 1 thought I would go by the village grave-yard, and 
I thought I would get over the fence and go to the grave where 
my father was buried, to see if there was a new-made grave. It 
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might be that mother was gone. When I drew near that grave, 
my heart began to beat more quickly, as by the light of the 
moon I saw the new-made grave. The whole story was told. 
The whole story was clear. My sainted mother was gone. It 
was a fresh made grave. It had just been dug. For the first 
time in my life this question came stealing over me : Who was 
going to pray for my lost soul now? Father and mother both 
gone now. And, young men, I would have given the world if I 
could have called that mother back and have her put her arms 
around my neck and heard her breathe my name in prayer. But 
her voice was silent forever. She was gone. I knelt beside 
that grave, crying that God might have mercy on me, and that 
God would forgive me. And I did not leave that grave all 
night until the morning dawn. But before morning I believed 
that God, for Christ's sake, had forgiven my sins, and that my 
mother's God had become my God. But, young men, I would 
never forgive myself. I never can. I killed that mother. I 
trampled her prayers and her entreaties under my feet. I broke 
her heart and sent her to her grave. Young man, if you have a 
godly mother, treat her kindly. " 



Over the River. 



A minister who had lost his child asked another minister to 
come and preach for him. He came and he told how he lived 
on one side of a river and felt very little interest in the people 
on the other side, until his daughter was married and went over 
there to live, and then every morning he went to the window 
and looked over that river, and felt very much concerned about 
that town and all the people there. "Nowj" said he, "I think 
that as this child has crossed another river, heaven will be dearer 
to him than ever it has been before. " Shall we not just let our 
hearts and affections be set on the other side of the river? It is 
but a step; it is but a vail; we shall soon be in the other world. 
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Moody and the Children. 

The first two or three years that I attempted to talk in the 
meetings I saw that the older people did not like it. I had sense 
enough to know that I was a bore to them. Well, I went out 
upon the street and I got eighteen little children to follow me 
the first Sunday, and I led them into the Sunday School. I found 
that I had something to do. I was encouraged and I kept at 
that work. And if I am worth anything to the Christian Church 
to-day, it is as much due to that work as anything else. I could 
not explain these Scriptural passages to them for I did not then 
comprehend them, but I could tell them stories; I could tell them 
that Christ loved them and that he died for them. I did the 
best I could. I used the little talent I had, and God kept giving 
me more talents, and so, let me say, find some work. See if you 
can get a Sabbath School to teach. If you cannot get that, go 
down into the dark lanes and by-ways of the city and talk to 
them and sing some gospel hymns; or, if you cannot sing, take 
some one with you that can sing some of these songs of praise. 
Sing or read the twenty-' hird psalm, or pray, and you can get a 
blessing in that way. When you have won one soul to Christ, 
you will want to win two, and when you get into the luxury of 
winning souls it will be a new world to you, and you will no* 
think of going back to the world at all. 



A Child's Request for Prayer. 

At the close of 0:12 of the afternoon meetings we had in the 
Berkeley Street Church a few weeks ago, a little child brought me 
a note. I put it in my pocket and read it when I got home. 
It was this: "Won't you pray that my mother may come home?" 
On inquiry I found that she was a little waif, her father was 
dead, and that her mother had deserted her and gone out to- 
San Francisco and had been gone over a year. Well, I must 
confess it kind of staggered me that they should pray that that 
mother might come back. But this note has just been handed to 
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me : "You will remember the little child who asked prayers for 
her mother to return home, having been absent a year. This 
mother has returned, and was at the meeting with her little child 
on Friday night. " The little child now wants us to pray that her 
dear mother may be converted. 



The Little Bell Boy. 

I remember a mother that lay dying. She had been married 
the second time, and she had a boy that her second husband, 
this step-father, did not like, and this mother sent for me and 
she said, "Now I am dying from consumption. I have been 
sick a long time, and since I have been lying here I have neg- 
lected that boy. He has got into bad company, and he is very, 
very unkind and he is given to swearing; and, Mr. Moody, I 
want you to promise me that when I am gone and he has no one 
to take care of him, that you will look after him. " I promised 
that I would. And soon after that mother died, and no sooner 
was she buried than that boy ran away and they didn't know 
where he went to. The next Sunday I spoke to the children in 
my Sabbath School and I asked them to look for him and if they 
found him to let me know. And for some time I did not hear of 
him but one day one of my scholars told me that the boy was a 
bell boy in a certain hotel, and so I went there and I found him 
and talked with him. I remember it perfectly well, it was the 
third of July. He had no father or mother, but a step-father who 
did not care for him ; and as I spoke to him kindly about Christ 
and what He had done for him, and how He loved him, the tears 
trickled down his cheeks, and when I asked him if he wanted to 
know Christ, he told me he did, and a little boy that was with me 
got down upon his knees and prayed with him; and at night — it 
was the night before the "Fourth" — he went up upon the flat roof, 
and they were firing off cannon and sky-rockets, and there upon 
that roof at midnight, upon the top of that hotel, that boy was pray- 
ing and calling upon God for light, for aid and for comfort, and now 
he is an active Christian young man and Superintendent of a 
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Sabbath School. He was taken right up, and he has held on, 
and he is leading others to Christ. There is a work for you. 
Take these children by the hand and lead them to the cross of 
Christ. They can be gathered into our churches, and be a bless- 
ing to the Church of God. 



Reaping the Whirlwind. 

I remember in the North of England a prominent citizen told 
a sad case that happened there in the city of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It was about a young boy. He was very young. He was an only 
child. The father and mother thought everything of him and 
did all they could for him. But he fell into bad ways. He took 
up with evil characters, and finally got to running with thieves. 
He didn't let his parents know about it. By and by the gang he 
was with broke into the house, and he with them. Yes, he had 
to do it all. They stopped outside of the building, while he crept 
in and started to rob the till. He was caught in the act, taken 
into court, tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary for ten 
years. He worked on and on in the convict's cell, till at last 
his term was out, and at once started for home. And when 
he came back to the town he started down the street where his 
father and mother used to live. He went to the house and 
rapped. A stranger came to the door and stared him in the face. 
"No, there's no such person lives here, and where your parents 
are I don't know, " was the only welcome he received. Then he 
turned through the gate, and went down the street, asking even 
the children that he met about his folks, where they were living, 
and if they were well. But everybody looked blank. Ten years 
rolled by and though that seemed perhaps a short time, how 
many changes had taken place ! There where he was born and 
brought up he was now an alien, and unknown even in the old 
haunts. But at last he found a couple of townsmen that remem- 
bered his father and mother, but they told him the old house had 
been deserted long years ago, that he had been gone but a few 
months before his father was confined to his house, and very soon 
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after died broken-hearted, and that his mother had gone out of 
her mind. He went to the mad-house where his mother was, 
and went up to her and said, "Mother, mother, don't you know 
me? I am your son." But she raved and slapped him on the face 
and shrieked, "You are not my son," and then raved again and 
tore her hair. He left the asylum more dead than alive, so com- 
pletely broken-hearted that he died in a few months. Yes, the 
fruit was long growing, but at the last it ripened to the harvest 
like a whirlwind. 



The Speaking Card. 

There was a friend of mine in Philadelphia going by a drink- 
ing saloon one night, and he saw in that saloon a professed Chris- 
tian playing cards. He just took a pencil, wrote on a card, and 
saw a little boy and said : "My boy, here is some money. I want 
you to do an errand for me. You see that man on the side of 
the table where those three are playing cards wuth them?" Says 
he, "Yes I do." "Well," says my friend, "just take that card to 
him." The boy started, and my friend watclied him when he 
handed this card to him. What was written on the card was, 
"Ye are my witnesses." The man* took the card, looked at it, 
sprang to his feet, and rushing out into the street asked the boy 
where the card came from. The boy said, "A man over there 
gave it to me." But the man had slipped away, and the poor 
man died a few months afterwards. "Ye are my witnesses." 
Wherever you find a professed Christian going in bad company, 
you may look for something worse. 



Moody's Mother and Her Prodigal Son. 

I can give you a little experience of my own family. Before 
I was fourteen years old the first thing I remember was the death 
of my father. He had been unfortunate in business, and failed. 
Soon after his death the creditors came in and took everything. 
My mother was left with a large family of children. One calam- 
ity after another swept over the entire household. Twins we^e 
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added to the family, and my mother was taken sick. The eldest 
boy was fifteen years of age, and to him my mother looked as 
a stay in her calamity, but all at once that boy became a wan- 
derer. He had been reading some of the trashy novels, and the 
belief had seized him that he had only to go away to make a for- 
tune. Away he went. I can remember how eagerly she used to 
look for tidings of that boy; how she used to send to the post- 
office to see if there was a letter from him, and recollect how we 
used to come back with the sad tidings, "no letter." I remember 
how in the evenings we used to sit beside her in that New Eng- 
land home, and we would talk about our father; but the moment 
the name of that boy was mentioned she would hush us into 
silence. Some nights when the wind was very high, and the house, 
which was upon a hill, would tremble at every gust, the voice of 
my mother was raised in prayer for that wanderer who had treat- 
ed her so unkindly. I used to think she loved him more than 
all the rest of us put together, and I believe she did. On a 
Thanksgiving day — you know that is a family day in New Eng- 
land — she used to set a chair for him, thinking he would retur.i 
home. Her family grew up and her boys left home. When I 
got so that I could write, I sent letters all over the country, but 
could find no trace of him. One day while in Boston the news 
reached me that he had returned. While in that city, I remem- 
ber how I used to look for him in every store — he had a mark on 
his face — but I never got any trace. One day while my mother 
was sitting at the door, a stranger was seen coming toward the 
house, and when he came to the door he stopped. My mother 
didn't know her boy. He stood there with folded arms and 
great beard flowing down his breast, his tears trickling down his 
face. When my mother saw those tears she cried, "Oh it is my 
lost son," and entreated him to come in. But he stood still. 
"No, mother," he said, "I will not come in, till I hear first you 
have forgiven me. " Do you believe she was not willing to for- 
give him? Do you think she was likely to keep him long stand- 
ing there? She rushed to the threshold, and threw her arms 
around him, and breathed forgiveness. God will forgive you. 
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The Saloon-keeper and his Children. 

I remember when I first began to work for the Lord, fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, there was a Boston business man who was 
converted there and stayed three months, and when leaving he 
said to me that there was a man Uving on such a street in whom 
he was very much interested, and whose boy was in the High 
School, and he had said that he had two brothers and a little sister 
who didn't go anywhere to Sabbath School, because their parents 
would not let them. This gentleman said : "I wish you would go 
round and see them." Well, I went and I found that the parents 
lived in a drinking saloon, and that the father kept the bar. I 
stepped up to him and told him what I wanted, and he said he 
would rather have his sons become drunkards and his daughter 
a harlot, than have them go to our schools. I thought that it 
looked pretty dark and that he was pretty bitter to me, but I went 
a second time thinking that I might catch him in a better humor. 
He ordered me out again. I went a third time and found him in 
better humor. He said; "You are talking too much about the 
Bible. Well, I will tell you what I will do; if you teach them 
something reasonable, like * Paine's Age of Reason,' they may 
go." Then I talked further to him and finally he said: "If you 
will read Paine's book, I will read the New Testament. " Well, 
to get hold of him I promised, and he got the best of the bargain. 
We exchanged books and that gave me* a chance to call again 
and talk with that family. One day he said: "Young man, you 
have talked so much about church, now you can have a church 
down here. " "What do you mean?" "Why, I will invite some 
friends, and you can come down here and preach to them ; not 
that I believe a word you say, but I do it to see if it will do us 
chaps any good." "Very well," I said; "now let us have it dis- 
tinctly understood that we are to have a certain definite time. " 
He told me to come at ii o'clock, saying, "I want you to under- 
stand that you are not to do all the preaching. " "How is that?" 
"I shall want to talk some and also my friends." I said, "Sup- 
posing we have it understood that you are to have forty minutes 
and I fifteen: is that fair?" Well, he thought it was fair. He 
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was to have the first forty and I the last fifteen minutes. I went 
down, and behold the saloon-keeper wasn't there. I thought per- 
haps he had backed out, but I found that the reason was that he 
had found that his saloon was not large enough to hold all his 
friends, and he had gone to a neighbor's, whither I went and found 
two rooms filled. There were atheists, infidels, and scoffers there. 
I had taken a little boy with me, thinking he might aid me. The 
moment I got in they x>lied me with all sorts of questions, but I 
said I hadn't come to hold any discussion ; that they had been 
discussing for years and had reached no conclusion. They took 
up the forty-five minutes of time talking, and the result was there 
was no two who could agree. Then come my turn. I said: "We 
always open our meetings with prayer; let us pray." I prayed 
and thought perhaps some one else would pray before I got 
through. After. I finished the little boy prayed. I wish you could 
have heard him. He prayed to God to have mercy upon those 
men who were talking so against his beloved Son. His voice 
sounded more like an angel's than a human voice.- After we got 
up, I was going to speak, but there was not a dry eye in the 
assembly. One after another went out, and the old man I had 
been after for months, and sometimes it had looked pretty dark, 
came and putting his hands on my shoulder with tears streaming 
down his face, said: "Mr. Moody, you can have my children go 
to your Sunday School. " The next Sunday they came, and after 
a few months the oldest boy, a promising young man then in the 
High School, came upon the platform, and with his chin quiver- 
ing and the tears in his eyes, said : " I wish to ask these people 
to pray for me; I want to become a Christian." God heard and 
answered our prayers for him. In all my acquaintances I don't 
know of a man whom it seemed more hopeless to reach. I be- 
lieve if we lay ourselves out for the work there is not a man in 
Boston but can be reached and saved. I don't care who he is. 
if we go in the name of our Master, and persevere until we suc- 
ceed. It will not be long before Christ will bless us, no matter 
how hard their heart is. "We shall reap if we faint not." 1 
didn't have a warmer friend in Chicago ; ha was true to me. 
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" Rover." 

I remember when Dr. Arnold, who has gone to God, was de- 
livering a sermon, he used this illustration. The sermon and text 
have all gone, but that illustration is fresh upon my mind to-night 
and brings home the truth. He said: "You have been some- 
times out at dinner with a friend, and you have seen the faithful 
household dog standing watching every mouthful his master takes. 
All the crumbs that fal! on the floor he picks up, and seems eager 
for them, but when his master takes a plate of beef and puts it 
on the floor and says, ' Rover, here's somelhing for you,' he comes 
up and smeils of it, looks at his master, and goes away to a 
corner of the room. He was willing to eat the crumbs, but he 
wouldn't touch the roast beef— thought it was too good for him." 
That is the way with a good many Christians. They are willing 
to eat the crumbs, but not willing to take all God wants. Come 
boldly to the throne of grace and get the help you need; there is 
an abundance for every man, woman and child. 
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The Prisoner Weeping for his Children. 

One day in the inquiry room a man about my age came to 
me and he said he wanted to see me alone. I took him one side 
and he told me a story that would make almost any man weep. 
He was in a good position — a leading business man of the com- 
munity. He had a beautiful wife and children. He was ambi- 
tious to get rich fast, and in an unguarded moment he forged ; 
and in order to cover up that act he had commited other guilty 
acts, and he had fled. He was a fugitive from justice, and he 
said: "I am now in the torments of hell. Here I am, away from 
my family. A reward has been offered for me in my city. Do 
you think I ought to go back?" I said "I don't know. You had 
better go to God and ask Him about it. I would not like to give 
you advice. " You could hear him sob all over that church. He 
said "I will go to my room and I will come and see you next 
day at 1 2 o'clock. " The next day he came to me and he said, 
"I do not belong to myself, I belong to the law. I have got to 
go and give myself up. I do not care for myself, but it will dis- 
grace my family, but if I don't I am afraid I will lose my soul. " 
This day I got a letter from him. I think I would like to read it 
to you. I told some people here of it to-day and they said, 
"You ought to take it to Charlestown and read it to the convicts 
in the State Prison. " But I thought I had better read it before 
I got there. It may keep some man from getting there. Some 
one here may have just commenced. He may to-morrow com- 
mit a'forgery and bring sorrow and gloom upon his loved ones. 
It was only three days ago that I got a letter from a wife and 
mother asking me to see her husband. He had committed for- 
gery. The officers came that night and took him. It was a ter- 
rible shock to that wife. But let me read the letter: 

Jefferson City, Mo., April 8, 1877. 
Mr. Moody: 

Dear Brother: When I bade you good-bye in Farwell 

Hall you said: "When it is all over write me." I wrote you in 

December. I thought then that it would soon be over. [Let 

me say right here that that letter which came in December drew 

3 
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a picture that has followed me all these days. He said he went 
to his home. The trial was to come off in another county. He 
wanted to see his wife, and he went to his home. He did not 
want his children to know that he was at home because it might 
get out among the neighbors, and he waited to give himself up 
and not be arrested. Then after his wife had put the children to 
bed, he would steal into the room, but he could not speak to 
them or kiss them. Fathers, was not that pretty hard? Would 
not that be pretty hard? You tell me sin is sweet! There are 
men with their eyes wide open ; no, not with their eyes wide 
open ; they must be closed when men say that sin is sweet. 
There is that man that loved his children as you love yours, and 
he did not dare to speak to them.] "I wrote you in December, 
thinking all would soon be over, but the State was not ready to 
try me, and so I was let out upon bail till April. Yesterday my 
case was disposed of, and I received sentence for nineteen 
years." [O, how sad! how bitter sin is. May God open the 
eyes of the blind. Christians always pray that God may open 
the eyes of the blind. Christ came for the recovery of sight to 
the blind. I hope every sinner will get his eyes open and see 
that sin is bitter and not sweet. The time is coming when you 
have got to leave this earth.] "Now I am in my prison cell, 
clothed in a convict's garb. It is all over with me. A long term 
of civil death and absence. " [Then there is a long dash. I 
suppose he could not pen it. Away from that wife and those 
dear children.] "Now I have met the law. Pray for me that I 
may be sustained with consoUng and needed strength. Pray for 
the loved ones at home; my dear parents and brothers and sis- 
ters, and my dear wife and children" [another long dash.] 

"And I ask that the attorney that was very kind to me may 
be prayed for, that he may become a Christian. And if not 
asking too much, a few words will be gratefully received. Ad- 
dress me in care of penitentiary in Jefferson City, Mo. I pray 
that your labors may be blessed and when you preach warn men 
to beware of the temptation of doing evil that good may come 
of it; warn them to beware of the ambition for wealth. Prayer- 
fully and tearfully yours. " 
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Young Moody in BcTston. 

I remember when I was a boy and went to Boston, 1 went 
to the postoffice two or three times a day to see if there was i. 
letter for me. I knew there was not, as there was but one mail 
a day. I had not had any employment, and was very homesick, 
and so I went constantly to the postoffice, thinking perhaps when 
the mail did come in, my letter had been mislaid. At last, how- 
ever, I got a letter. It was from my youngest sister, the first let- 
ter she ever wrote to me. I opened it with a light heart thinking 
there was some good news from home, but the burden of the 
whole letter was that she had heard there were pickpockets in 
Boston, and warned me to take care of them. I thought I had 
better get some money in hand first, and then I might take care 
of pickpockets. And so you must take care to remember salva- 
tion is a gift. You don't work for salvation, but work day and 
night after you have got it. 



Dr. Booth's Story. 

Dr. Booth of New York, who has lost all his children — I 
say lost, but they are not lost — they are all in heaven — ^was tell- 
ing me about being in an Eastern country some time ago, and 
he saw a shepherd going down to a stream and he wanted to get 
his flock across. He went into the water and called them by 
name, but they came down to the bank and bleated, and were 
too much afraid to follow. At last he got out of the water, tight- 
ened his girdle about his loins, and took up two little lambs and 
put one inside his frock, and another inside his bosom. And 
then he started into the water, and the old ones looked up to the 
shepherd instead of down into the water. They wanted to see 
their little ones, and so he got them over the water and led them 
into the green pastures on the other side. How many times the 
Good Shepherd has come down here and taken a little lamb to 
the hill tops of glory, and then the father and mother begin to 
look up and follow. Am I not talking to some father or mother 
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that has some loved one gone over the stream? The Good 
Shepherd has taken it that He may draw you to the world of 
light, where He has gone to prepare mansions for those that 
love Him. 



Peace. 

My little boy had some trouble with his sister one Saturday and 
he did not want to forgive her. And at night he was going to 
say his prayers and I wanted to see how he would say his prayers, 
and he knelt down by his mother and said his prayers, and then 
I went up to him and I said, "Willie, did you pray?" "I said 
my prayers." "Yes, but did you pray?" "I said my prayers." 
"I know you said them, but did you pray?" He hung his head. 
"You are angry with your sister?" "Well she had no business 
to do thus and so." "That has nothing to do with it; you 
have the wrong idea, my boy, if you think that you have prayed 
to-night." You see he was trying to get over it by saying, "I said 
my prayers to-night." I find that people say their prayers every 
night, just to ease their conscience. And then I said: "Willie, 
if you don't forgive your sister, you will not sleep to-night. Ask 
her to forgive you." He didn't want to do that. He loves the 
country, and he has been talking a great deal about the time 
when he can go into the country and play out-doors. So he 
said: "Oh, yes, I will sleep well enough; I am going to think 
about being out there in the country!" That is the way that we 
are trying to do ; we are trying to think of something else to get 
rid of the thought of these sins, but we cannot. I said nothing 
more to him. I went on studying, and his mother came down 
stairs. But soon he called his mother and said, "Mother, won't 
you please go up and ask Emma if she won't forgive me?" Then 
I afterwards heard him murmuring in. bed, and he was saying his 
prayers. And he said to me, "Papa, you were right, I could not 
sleep,, and I cannot tell you how happy I am now." Don't you 
think there is any peace until your sins are put away. My dear 
friends, the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ is the gospel of peace. 
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"Pull for the Shore, Sailor." 

A vessel was wrecked off the shore. Eager eyes were 
watching and strong arms manned the life boat. For hours they 
tried to reach that vessel through the great breakers that raged 
and foamed on the sand-bank but it seemed impossible. The 
boat appeared to be leaving the crew to perish. But after a 
while the Captain and sixteen men were taken off, and the vessel 
went down. "When the life boat came to you," said a friend,^ 
"did you expect it had brought some tools to repair your old 
ship?" "Oh, no," was the response; "She was a total wreck. 
Two of her masts were gone, and if we had stayed mending her, 
only a few minutes, we must have gone down sir." "When once 
off the old wreck and safe in the life-boat, what remained for 
you to do?" "Nothing, sir, but just to pull for the shore." 

Light in the darkness, sailor, day is at hand ! 
See o'er the foaming billows fair haven's land, 
• Drear was the voyage, sailor, now almost o'er 
Safe within the life-boat sailor, pull for the shore. 

Cho. — ^Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore ! 

Heed not the rolling waves, but bend to the oar; 
Safe in the life boat, sailor,, cling to self no more! 
Leave the poor old stranded wreck, and pull for the shore. 

Trust in the life boat, sailor, all else will fail, 

Stronger the surges dash and fiercer the gale, 

Heed not the stormy winds, though loudly they roar ; 

Watch the ** bright morning star," and pull for the shore. — Cko. 

Bright gleams the morning, sailor, lift up thy eye ; 
Clouds and darkness disappearing, glory is nigh ! 
Safe in the life-boat, sailor, sing evermore ; 
<* Glory, glory, hallelujah ! " pull for the shore. — Cho, 

P. P. Bliss. 




The Peaceful Shore. 



* • 
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Very Sad News. 




^j^J, 



#"^" 



I know a mother who 
hves down in the southern 
part of Indiana. Some 
years, ago her boy came up 
to Chicago He hadn t 
been in the city long before 
he was led astray A neigh 
bor happened to come up 
to Chicago, and found him 
one night in the streets 
drunk When that neigh 
bor went home, at first he 
thought he wouldn t say any 
AEEHinr. thing about It to the boys 

father, but afterwards he thought it his duty to tell him. So in 
a crowd in the street of their little town he jast took the father 
aside, and told him what he had seen in Chicago. It was a ter- 
rible blow. When the children had been put to bed that night 
he said to his wife, "Wife, I have bad news. I have heard from 
Chicago to-day. " The mother dropped her work in an instant 
and said: "Tell me what it is." "Well, our son has been seen on 
the streets of Chicago drunk. " Neither of them slept that night, 
but they took their burden to Christ, and about daylight the 
mother said: "I don't know how, when or where, but God has 
given me faith to believe that our son will be saved and will 
never come to a drunkard's grave. One week after, that boy 
left Chicago, He couldn't tell why — an unseen power seemed 
to lead him to his mother's home, and the first thing he said on 
coming over the the threshold was, "Mother, I have come home 
to ask you to pray for me. " And soon after he came back to 
Chicago a bright and shining light 
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Young Moody's Conversion. 

Let me give you a leaf out of my experience. When I was 
in Boston I used to attend a Sabbath School class, and one day 
I recollect a Sabbath School teacher came around behind the 
counter of the shop I used to work in, and put his hand on my 
shoulder and talked to me about Christ and my soul. I had not 
felt I had a soul till then. I said, "This is a very strange thing: 
here is a man who never saw me till within a few days, and he is 
weeping over my sins, and I never shed a tear about them." But 
I understand it now, and know what it is to have a passion for 
men's souls and weep over their sins. I don't remember what he 
said, but I can feel the power of that young man's hand on my 
shoulder to-night. Young Christian men, go and lay your hand 
on your comrade's shoulder and ^oint him to Jesus. Well, he 
got me up to the school, and it was not long before I was brought 
into the kingdom of God. I went thousands of miles away after 
that but I often thought I should like to see that man again. 
Time rolled on, and at length I was at Boston again; and I 
recollect, one night when I was preaching there, a fine, noble-look- 
ing young man came up the aisle and said, I should like to speak 
with you, Mr. Moody; I have often heard my father talk about 
you." "Who is your father?" I asked. "Edward Kemble," was 
the reply. "What!" said I, "my old Sunday School teacher?" 
I asked him his name, and he said it was Henry, and that he was 
seventeen years of age. I tried to put my hand on his shoulder 
just where his father did on my shoulder, and I said to him, "You 
are just as old as I was when your father put his hand on my 
shoulder. Are you a Christian, Henry?" "No, sir, "he said; and 
as I talked to him about his soul with my hand on his shoulder, 
the tears began to trickle down. "Come," said I, "I will show 
you how you can be saved, " and I took him into a pew and quo- 
ted promise after promise to him. And I went on praying with 
him, but as he did not get light, I read to him the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah: "All we like sheep have gone astray." "Do you believe 
that, Henry?" "Yes, sir, I know thafs true." "*We have turned 
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every one to his own way.' Is that true?" "Yes, sir, that's true, 
and that's what troubles me: I like my own way." "But 
there is another sentence yet, Henry: *The I.oi;^ hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.' Do you believe that, Henry?" "No, 
I do not, sir." "Now," I said, "why should you take a verse of 
God's word and cut it in two, and believe one part and not 
another. Here are two things against you, and you believe them ; 
and here is one in your favor^ but you won't believe that. What 
authority have you for serving God's word in that way?" "Well'" 
he said, "Mr. Moody, if I believed that I should be saved." "I 
know you would," I replied, "and that's exactly what I want you 
to do. But you take the bitter, and wont have the sweet with 
it." So I held him to that little word hath — "He hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all. " 



The Child Angel. 



I remember a number of years ago I went out of Chicago to 
try to preach. I went down to a little town where was being 
held a Sunday School convention. I was a perfect stranger in 
the place, and when I arrived a man stepped up to me and asked 
me if my name was Moody. I told him it was and he invited 
me to his house. When I got there he said he had to go the 
convention, and asked me to excuse his wife, as she, not having 
a servant, had to attend to lier household duties. He put me into 
the parlor, and told me to amuse myself as best I could till he 
came back. I sat there, but the room was dark, and I could not 
read, and I got tired. So I thought I would try and get the 
children and play with them. I listened for some sound of child- 
hood in the house, but could not hear a single evidence of the 
presence of little ones. When my friend came back I said: 
"Haven't you any children?" "Yes," he replied, I "have one, but 
she's in Heaven, and I am glad she is there, Moody. " "Are you 
glad that your child's dead? I inquired. \ ^ ••/•J 
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He went on to tell me how he had worshipped that child; 
how his whole life had been bound up in her to the neglect of his 
Saviour. One day he had come home and found her dying. 
Upon her death he accused God of being unjust He saw some 
of his neighbors with their children around them. Why hadn't 
he taken some of them away? He was rebellious. After he 
came home from her funeral he said: "All at once I thought I 
heard her little voice calling me, but the truth came to my heart 
that she was gone. Then I thought I heard her feet upon the 
stairs; but I knew she was lying in the grave. The thought of 
her loss almost made me mad. I threw myself on my bed and 
wept bitterly. I fell asleep, and while I slept I had a dream, but 
it almost seemed to me like a vision. 

"I thought I was going over a barren field, and I came to a 
river so dark and chill- looking that I was going to turn away, 
when all at once I saw on the opposite bank the most beautiful 
sight I ever looked at. I thought death and sorrow could never 
enter into that lovely region. Then I began to see beings all so 
happy looking, and among them I saw my little child. She waved 
her little angel hand to me and cried, 'Father, father, come this 
way.' I thought her voice sounded much sweeter than it did on 
earth. In my dream I thought I went to the water and tried to 
cross it, but found it deep and the current so rapid that I thought 
if I entered, it would carry me away from her forever. I tried to 
find a boatman to take me over, but couldn't, and I walked up 
and down the river trying to find a crossing, and still she cried : 
*Come this way.' All at once I heard a voice come rolling 
down, *I am the way, the truth and the life ; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.' The voice awoke me from my sleep, 
and I knew it was my Saviour calling me, and pointing the way 
for me to reach my darling child. I am now superintendent of 
a Sunday-school: I have made many converts; my wife has been 
converted, and we will, through Jesus as the way, see one day 
our child." 
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The Child and President Lincoln. 

During the war I remember a young man not twenty, who 
was court-martialed down in the front and sentenced to be shot. 
The story was this : The young fellow had enlisted. He was 
not obliged to, but he went off with another young man. They 
were what we would call "chums." One night this companion 
was ordered out on picket duty, and he asked the young man to 
go for him. The next night he was ordered out himself; and 
having been awake two nights, and not being used to it, fell 
asleep at his post, and for the offense he was tried and sentenced 
to death. It was right after the order issued by the President 
that no interference would be allowed in cases of this kind. This 
sort of thing had become too frequent, and it must be stopped. 
When the news reached the father and mother in Vermont it nearly 
broke their hearts. The thought that their son should be shot 
was too great for them. They had no hope that he would be saved 
by anything they could do. But they had a little daughter who 
had read the life of Abraham Lincoln,* and knew how he had 
loved his own children, and she said : " If Abraham Lincoln knew 
how my father and mother loved my brother he wouldn't let him 
be shot." That little girl thought the matter over and made up 
her mind to see the President. She went to the White House 
and the sentinel, when he saw her imploring looks, passed her in, 
and when she came to the door and told the private secretary 
that she wanted to see the President, he could not refuse her. 
She came into the chamber and found Abraham Lincoln sur- 
rounded by his generals and counselors, and when he saw the little 
country girl he asked her what she wanted. The little maid told 
her plain, simple story — ^how her brother, whom her father and 
mother loved very dearly, had been sentenced to be shot; how 
they were mourning for him, and if he was to die in that way it 
would break their hearts. The President's heart was touched 
with compassion, and he immediately sent a dispatch canceling 
the sentence and giving the boy a parole so that he could come 
home and see that father and mother. I just tell you this to show 
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you how Abraham Lincoln's heart was moved by compassion for 
the sorrow of that father and mother, and if he showed so much 
do you think the Son of God will not have compassion upon you, 
sinner, if you only take that crushed, bruised heart to him? 



Faith. 

I remember a child that lived with her parents in a small 
village. One day the news came that her father had joined the 
army (it was at the beginning of our war), and a few days after 
the landlord came to demand the rent. The mother told him she 
hadn't got it, and that her husband >had gone into the army. He 
was a hard-hearted wretch, and he stormed and said that they must 
leave the house; he wasn't going to have people who couldn't 
pay the rent. After he was gone, the mother threw herself into 
the arm-chair, and began to weep bitterly. Her little girl whom 
she had taught to pray in faith (but it is more dificult to practice 
than to preach), came up to her, and said, "What makes you 
cry mamma? I will pray to God to give us a little house, and 
won't He?" What could the mother say? So the little child went 
into the next room and began to pray. The door was open, 
and the mother could hear every word. "Q God, you have come 
and taken away father, and mamma has got no money, and the 
landlord will turn us out because we can't pay, and we will have 
to sit on the doorstep, and mamma will catch cold. Give us a 
little home." Then she waited as if for an answer, and then 
added, "Won't you, please, God?" She came out of the room 
quite happy, expecting a house to be given them. The mother 
felt reproved. I can tell you however, she has never paid any 
rent since, for God heard the prayer of that little one, and 
touched the heart of the cruel landlord. God give us the faith 
of that little child, that we may likewise expect an answer, 
"nothing wavering. 
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Saved in Weakness. 

Doctor Andrew Bonar'told me how, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, often a sheep would wander off into the rocks and get 
into places that they couldn't get out of. The grass on these 
mountains is very sweet and the sheep like it, and they will jump 
down ten or twelve feet, and then they can't jump back again, 
and the shepherd hears them bleating in distress. They may be 
ihere for days, until they have eaten all the grass, and he will wait 
until they are so faint they cannot stand, and then they put a 
rope around him and he will go over there and pull that sheep up 
out of the jaws of death. Why don't they go down there \^hen 
the shee]) first gets there? I asked. "Ah!" he said, "they are so 
very foolish they would dash right over the pricipice and be killed 
if they did !" And that is the way with men, they won't go back 
to God till ihey have no friends and have lost everything. If you 
are a wanderer I come to tell you that the Good Shepherd 
will bring you back the moment you have given up. trying to save 
yourself and are willing to let Him save you His own way. 



Little Moody at School. 

I remember when a boy, I used to go to a certain school in 
New England, where we had a quick- tempered master, who al- 
ways kept a rattan. It Was, "If you don't do this, and don't do 
that, I'll punish you. " I remember many a time of this rattan 
being laid upon my back. I think I can almost feel it now. He 
used to rule that school by the law. But after a while there 
was somebody who began to get up a movement in favor of con- 
trolling the school by love. A great many "said you can never 
do that with those unruly boys," but after some talk it was at last 
decided to try it. I remember how we thought of the good time 
we would have that winter when the rattan would be out of the 
school. We thought we would then have all the fun we wanted. 
I remember who the teacher was — it was a lady — and she opened 
the school with prayer. We hadn't seen it done before and we 
were impressed, especially when she prayed that she might have 
4 
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grace and strength to rule the school with love. Well, the school 
went on for several weeks and we saw no rattan, but at last the 
rules were broken, and I think I was the first boy to break them. 
She told me to wait till after school and then she would see me. 
I thought the rattan was coming out sure, and stretched myself 
up in warlike attitude. After school, however, I didn't see the 
rattan, but she sat down by me and told me how she loved me, 
and how she had prayed to be able to rule that school by love, 
and concluded by saying, "I want to ask you one favor — that is, 
if you love me, try and be a good boy;" and I never gave her 
trouble again. She just put me under grace. And that is what 
the Lord does. God is love, and he wants us all to love Him. 



The Drunken Boy Reclaimed. 

Not long ago. a young man went home late. He had been 
in the habit of going home late, and the father began to mistrust 
that he had gone astray. He told his wife to go to bed, and dis- 
missed the servants, and said he would sit up till his son came 
home. The boy came home dnmk, and the father in his anger 
gave him a push into the street and told him never to enter his 
house again, and shut the door. He went into the parlor and sat 
down, and began to think : "Well, I may be to blame for that 
boy*s conduct after all. I have never prayed with him. I have 
never warned him of the dangers of the world." And the result 
of his reflections was that he put on his overcoat and hat, and 
started out to find his boy. The first policeman he met he asked 
eagerly, "Have you seen my boy?" "No" On he went till he 
met another. "Have you seen anything of my son ?" He ran 
from one to another all that night, but not until the morning did 
he find him. He took him by the arm and led him home, and 
kept him till he was sober. Then he said: "My dear boy, I want 
you to forgive me ; Fve never prayed for you ; Fve never lifted 
up my heart to God for you ; Tve been the means of leading you 
astray, and I want your forgiveness. " The boy was touched, and 
what was the result ? within twenty-four hours that son became 
a convert and gave up that cup. 
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How Little Moody took the Whippings. 

WHen I was a boy my mother used to send me out doors to 
'to get a birch stick to whip me with; and at first I used to stand 
off from the rod as far as I could. But I soon found that the 
whipping hurt me more that way than any other; and so I went as 
near to my mother as I could, and found the punishment lighter. 
And so when God chastens us let us kiss the rod and draw as 
near to Him as we can. Some one has said that God sent one 
son into the world without sin ; but no son without sorrow. We 
are not able to read the problem now, or to see just why 
we are affected ; but by and by we shall know, and all will be 
made plain. There is one passage of Scripture which has always 
been a great comfort to me. In the eighth chapter of Romans 
Paul says: "All things work together for good to them that love 
God." A few years ago a little child of mine had the scarlet 
fever; and I went to the druggist's to get the prescription which 
the doctor had ordered, and told him to be sure and be very 
careful in making it up. And the druggist took down one bottle 
after another, in any one of which there might be what would be 
rank poison for my child; but he stirred them together and mixed 
them up, and made just the medicine which my child needed ; 
and so God gives us a . little adversity here, a little prosperity 
there, and works all for our good. 



The Repentant Son. 

I remember to have heard a story of a bad boy who had run 
away from home. He had given his father no end of trouble. 
He had refused all the invitations which his father had sent him 
to come home and be forgiven, and help comfort his old heart. 
He had even gone so far as to scoft' at his father and mother. 
But one day a letter came, telling him his father was dead, and 
they wanted him to come home and attend the funeral. At first 
he determined he would not go, but then he thought it would be 
a shame not to pay some little respect to the memory of so good 
a man ; and so, just as a matter of form, he took the train and 
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went to the old home, sat through all the funeral services, saw his 
father buried, and came back with the rest of the friends to the 
house, with his heart as cold and stony as ever. But when the 
old man's will was brought out to be read, the ungrateful son 
found that his father had remembered him along with the rest of 
the family, and had left him an inheritance with the others, who 
had not gone astray. This broke his heart in penitence. It was 
too much for him, and his old father, during all those years in which 
he had been so wicked and rebellious, had never ceased to love 
him. That is just the way our Father in Heaven does with us. 
That is just the way Jesus does with people who refuse to give 
their hearts to Him. He loves them in spite of their sins, and it 
is this love which, more than anything else, brings hard-hearled 
sinners to their knees. 



Waiting for Jesus. 

I remember seeing a story some time ago in print. It has 
been in the papers, but it will not hurt us to hear it again. A 
family in a Southern city were stricken down with yellow fever. 
It was raging there, and there were very stringent sanitary rules. 
The moment anybody died, a cart went around and took the 
coffin away. The father was taken sick and died and was buried, 
and the mother was at last stricken down. The neighbors were 
afraid of the plague, and none dared to go into the house. The 
mother had a little son and was anxious about her boy, and afraid 
he would be neglected when she was called away, so she called 
the little fellow to her bedside, and said, "My boy, I am going to 
leave you, but Jesus will come to you when I am gone. " The 
mother died, the cart came along and she was laid in the grave. 
The neighbors would have liked to take the boy, but were afraid 
of the pestilence. He wandered about and finally started up to the 
place where they had laid his mother and sat down on the grave 
and wept himself to sleep. Next morning he awoke and realized 
his position — alone and hungry. A stranger came along and see- 
ing the little fellow sitting on the ground, asked him what he was 
waiting for. The boy remembered what his mother had told him 
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and answered, "I am waiting for Jesus," and told him the whole 
story. The man's heart was touched, tears trickled down his 
cheeks, and he said, "Jesus has sent me," to which the boy 
replied, "You have been a good while coming, sir." He was pro- 
vided for. So it is with us. To wait for results we must have 
courage and patience and God will help us. 



Moody in the Far West. 

I remember when I went to California just to try and get a 
few souls saved on the Pacific coast, I went into a school there 
and asked, " Have you got some one who can write a plain hand?" 
"Yes." Well, we got up the blackboard, and the lesson upon it 
proved to be the very text we have to-night. "Lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven." And I said, "Suppose we write 
upon that board some of the earthly treasures? And we will begin 
with *gold.'" The teacher readily put down "gold," and they all 
comprehended it, for all had run to that country in hope of 
finding it. "Well we will put down 'houses' next and then *land.' 
Next we will put down *fast horses.' " They all understood what 
fast horses were — they knew a good deal more about fast horses 
than they knew about the kingdom of God. Some of them, I 
think, actually made fast horses serve as Gods. "Next we will 
put down 'tobacco.'" The teacher seemed to shrink at this. 
"Put it down," said I, "many a man thinks more of tobacco than 
he does of God. Well, then we will put down "rum.'" He ob- 
jected to this — didn't like to put it down at all. "Down with it. 
Many a man will sell his reputation, will sell his home, his wife, 
his children, everything he has, for rum. It is the God of some 
men. Many here are ready to sell their present, and then eter- 
nal welfare for it. Put it down;" and down it went. "Now," 
said I, " suppose we put down some of the heavenly treasures. 
Put down 'Jesus' to head the list, then * heaven,' then * River of 
Life,* then * Crown of Glory,' and went on until the column was 
filled, and then just drew a line and showed the heavenly and the 
earthly things in contrast. - My friends, they could not stand 
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comparison. If a man just does that, he cannot but see the 
superiority of the heavenly over the earthly treasures. Well it 
turned out that the teacher was not a Christian. He had gone 
lo California on the usual hunt — gold; and when he saw the two 
columns placed side by side, the excellence of the one over the 
otlier was irresistible, and "lie was the first soul God gave me on 
the Pacific coast. He accepted Christ, and that man came to 
the station when I was coming away and blessed me for coming 
to that place. 

Lost in the Deep. * 

I read some time ago of a vessel that had been off on a 
whaling voyage and had been gone about three years. I saw the 
account in print somewhere lately, but it happened a long time 
ago. The father of one of those sailors had charge of theJight- 
house, and he was expecting his boy to come home. It was time 
for the whaling vessel to return. One night there came up a ter- 
rible gale, and this father fell asleep, and while he slept his light 
went out. When he awoke he looked toward the shore and saw 
there had been a vessel wrecked. He at once went to see if he 
could not yet save some one who might be still alive. The first 
body that came floating towards the shore was, to his great grief 
and surprise, the body of his own boy! He had been watching 
for that boy for many days, and he had b^en gone for three years. 
Now the boy had at last come in sight of home and had perished 
because his father had let his light go out ! I thought, what an 
illustration of' fathers and mothers to-day that have let their light 
go out! , ' 

The Stolen Boy. 

There was a boy a great many years ago, stolen in London, 
the same as Charley Ross was stolen here. Long months and 
years passed away, and the mother had prayed and prayed, as 
the mother of Charley Ross has prayed, I suppose, and all her 
efforts had failed and they had given up all hope ; but the mother 
did not quite give up her hope. One day a little boy was sent 
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up into the neighboring house to swe^p the chimney, and by some 
mistake he got down again through the wrong chimney. When 
he came down, he came in by the sitting room chimney. His 
memory began at once to travel back through the years that had 
passed. He thought that things looked strangely familiar. The 
scenes of the early days of youth were dawning upon him; and 
as he stood there surveying the place, his mother came into the 
room. He stood there covered with rags and soot. Did she 
wait until she sent him to be washed before she rushed and took 
him in her arms? No, indeed; it was her own boy. She took 
him to her. arms all black and smoke, and hugged him to her bo- 
som, and shed tears of joy upon his head. 



The Happy Home. 

A Httle girl who had attended one of our meetings went 
home and climbed upon her fa* hers knees and said, "Papa, you 
have been drinking again. " It troubled him. If his wife had 
spoken to him he might, have got mad and gone out into some 
shop or saloon and got more liquor, but that little child acted 
like an angel. Re came down here with her and he found out 
how he might be saved, and now that home is a little heaven. 
There is many a home that can be made happy. 



Over the Mountains. 



A lady had a little child that was dying. She thought it was 
resting sweetly in the arms of Jesus. She went into the room 
and the child asked her : "What are those clouds and mountains 
that I see so dark?" "Why, Eddy," said his mother, "'there are 
no clouds or mountains, you must be mistaken." "Why, yes, I 
see great mountains, and dark clouds, and I want you to take me 
in your arms and carry me over the mountains." Ah, said the 
mother, "you must pray to Jesus, He will carry you safely," and, 
my friends, the sainted mother, the praying wife, may come to 
your bedside and wipe the damp sweat from your brow, but they 
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cannot carry you over the Jordan when the hour comes. This 
mother said to her little boy, "I am afraid that it is unbelief that 
is coming upon you, my child, and you must pray that the Lord 
will be with you in your dying moments. " And the two prayed, 
but the boy turned to her and said : "Don't you hear the angels, 
mother, over the mountains, and calling for me, and I cannot 
go?" "My dear boy, pray to Jesus, and He will come; He only 
can take you. " And the boy closed his eyes and prayed, and 
when he opened them a heavenly smile overspread his face as he 
said, "Jesus has come to carry me over the mountains." 

Dear sinner, Jesus is ready and willing to carry you over 
the mountains of sin, and over your mountains of unbelief. Give 
yourself to Him. 



The Smiling Mother's Sad Farewell. 

A few years ago I was in a town down in our state, the guest 
of a family that had a little boy about thirteen years, who did not 
bear the family name, yet was treated like the rest. Every night 
when he retired, the lady of the house kissed him and treated 
him in every respect like all the other children. I said to the 
lady of the house, "I don't understand it." I think he was the 
finest looking boy I have ever seen. I said to her, "I don't un- 
derstand it." She says, "I want to tell you about that boy. 
That boy is the son of a missionary. His father and mother were 
missionaries in India, but they found they had got to bring their 
children back to this country to educate them. So they gave 
up their mission field and came back to educate their children 
and to find some missionary work to do in this country. But 
they were not prospered here as they had been in India, and the 
father said, "I will go back to India;" and the mother said, "If 
God has called you to go I am sure it will be my duty to go and 
my privilege to go, and I will go with you. " The father said, 
"you have never been separated from the children, and it will be 
hard for you to be separated from them; perhaps you had better 
stay and take care of them. 
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But after prayer they decided to leave their children to be 
educated, and they left for India. This lady heard of it and 
sent a letter to the parents, in which she stated if they left one 
child at her house she would treat it like one of her own children. 
She said the mother came and spent a few days at her house, and 
being satisfied that her boy would receive proper care, consented 
to leave him, and the night before she was to leave him, the mis- 
sionary said to the Western lady: "I want to leave my boy to- 
morrow morning without a tear;" said she, "I may never see him 
again. " But she didn't want him to think she was weeping for 
anything she was doing for the Master. The lady said to her- 
self, *' She won't leave that boy without a tear.'* But the next 
day when the carriage drove up to the door, the lady went up 
stairs and she heard the mother in prayer, crying, "O God, give 
me strength for this hour. Help me to go away from my boy 
without a tear. " When she came down there was a smile upon 
her face. She hugged him and she kissed him, but she smiled as 
she did it. She gave up all her five or six children without shed- 
ding a tear, went back to India and in about a year there came a 
voice, "Come up hither." Do you think she would be a stranger 
in the Lord's world? Don't you think she will be known 
there as a mother that loved her child? 



Emma's Kiss. 



A gentleman one day came to my office for the purpose' of 
getting me interested in a young man who had just got out of the 
penitentiary. "He says," said the gentleman, "he don't want to 
go to the office, but I want your permission to bring him in and 
introduce him. " 1 said, "Bring him in." The gentleman brought 
him in and introduced him, and I took him by the hand and told 
him I was glad to see him. I invited him up to my house, and 
when I took him into my family I introduced him as a friend. 
When my little daughter came into the room, I said, "Emma, 
this is papa's friend. " And she went up and kissed him, and the 
man sobbed aloud. After the child left the room, I said, "What 
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is the matter?" "O sir," he said, "I have not had a kiss for years. 
The last kiss I had was from my mother, and she was dying. I 
thought I would never have another one again." His heart was 
broken. 



Emma's New Muff. 



I remember one time my little girl was teasing her mother 
to get her a mulf, and so one day her mother brought a muff 
home, and, although it was storming, she very naturally wanted 
to go out in order to try her new muff. So she tried to get me 
to go out with her. I went out with her, and I said, "Emma, 
better let me take your hand." She wanted to keep her hands in 
her muff, and so she refused to take my hand. Well, by and by 
she came to an icy place, her little feet slipped, and down she 
went. When I helped her up she said, "Papa, you may give me 
your little finger." "No, my daughter, just take my hand." "No, 
no, papa, give me your little finger." Well, I gave my finger to 
her, and for a little way she got along nicely, but pretty soon we 
came to another icy place, and again she fell. This time she 
hurt herself a little, and she said, "Papa, give me your hand," 
and I gave her my hand, and closed my fingers about her wrist, 
and held her up' so that she could not fall. Just so God is our 
keeper. He is wiser than we. 



Little Jimmy. 

A friend of mine in Chicago took his Sabbath-school out on 
the cars once. A little boy was allowed to sit on the platform 
of the car, when by some mischance he fell, and the whole train 
pas^:ed over him. They had to go on a half a mile before they 
could stop^ They went back to him and found that the poor 
little fellow had been cut and mangled all to pieces. Two of the 
teachers went back with the remains to Chicago. Then came the 
terrible task of telling the parents about it. When they got to 
the house they dared not go in. They were waiting there for five 
minutes before any one had the courage to tell the story. But 
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at last they ventured in. They found the family at dinner. The 
father was called out — they thought they would tell the father 
first. He came out with the napkin in his hand. My friend said 
to him: "I have got very bad news to tell you. Your little 
Jimmy has got run over . by the cars. " The poor rtan turned 
deathly pale and rushed into the room crying out, "Dead, dead." 
The mother sprang to her feet and came out of the sitting-room 
where the teachers were. When she heard the sad story she 
fainted dead away at their feet. "Moody," said my friend, "I 
wouldn't be the messenger of such tidings again if you would give 
me the whole of Chicago. I never suffered so much. I have 
got a son dearer to me than my life, and yet I would rather have 
a train a mile long run over him than that he should die without 
God and without hope. " What is the loss of a child to the loss 
of a soul? 

Sammy and his Mother. 

At one time my sister had trouble with her little boy, and 
the father said, "Why, Sammy, you must go now and ask your 
mother's forgiveness. " The Httle fellow said he wouldn't. The 
father says, "You must. If you don't go and ask your mother's 
forgiveness I shall have to undress you and put you to bed. " He 
was a bright, nervous little fellow, never still a moment, and the 
father thought he would have such a dread of being undressed 
and put to bed. But the little fellow wouldn't, so they undressed 
him and put him to bed. The father went to his business, and 
when he came home at noon he said to his wife: "Has Sammy 
asked your forgiveness?" "No," she said, "he hasn't. " So the 
father went to him and said, "Why, Sammy, why don't you ask 
your mother's forgiveness?" The little fellow shook his head, 
"won't do it." "But, Sammy, you have got to." "Couldn't." 
The father went down to his office, and stayed all the afternoon, 
and when he came home he asked his wife, "Has Sammy asked 
your forgiveness?'* "No, I took something up to him and tried 
to have him eat, but he wouldn't. " So the father went up to see 
him, and said, "Now, Sammy, just ask your mother's forgiveness, 
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and you may be dressed and come down to supper with us. " 
"Couldn't do it." The father coaxed, but the little fellow "couldn't 
do it. " That was all they could get out of him. You know very 
well he could, but he didn't want to. Now, the hardest thing a 
man has to do is to become a Christian, and it is the easiest. That 
may seem a contradiction, but it isn't. The hard point is be- 
cause he don't want to. 

The hardest thing for a man to do is to give up his will. 
That night they retired, and they thought surely early in the 
morning, he will be ready to ask his mother's forgiveness. The 
father went to him — that was Friday morning — to see if he was 
ready to ask his mother's forgiveness, but he "couldn't." The 
father and mother felt so bad about it they couldn't eat ; they 
thought it was to darken their whole life. Perhaps that boy 
thought that father and mother didn't love him. Just what many 
sinners think because God won't let them have their own way. 
The father went to his business, and when he came home he said 
to his wife, "Has Sammy asked your forgiveness?" "No." So 
he went to the little fellow and said, "Now, Sammy, aie you not 
going to ask your mother's forgiveness?" "Can't," and that was 
all they could get out of him. The father couldn't eat any dinner; 
it was like death in the house. It seemed as if the boy was going 
to conquer his father and mother. Instead of his little will being 
broken, it looked very much as if he was going to break theirs. 
Late Friday afternoon, "Mother, mother, forgive," says Sammy 
— "me." And the little fellow said "me," and he sprang to his 
feet and said : " I have said it, I have said it. Now dress me, 
and take me down to see father. He will be so glad to know I 
have said it. " And she took him down, and when the little fel- 
low came in he said, " I've said it, I've said it." 

Oh, my friends, it is so easy to say, " I will arise and go to 
my God." It is the most reasonable thing you can do. Isn't it 
an unreasonable thing to hold out? Come right to God just this 
very hour. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved." 
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In Jail. 

I remember a mother who heard that her boy was impressed 
at one of our meetings. She said her son was a good enough 
boy, and he didn*t need to be converted. I pleaded with that 
mother, but all my pleading was of no account. I tried my 
influence with the boy; but when I was pulling one way she was 
pulling the other, and of course her influence prevailed. Natu- 
rally it would. Well, to make a long story short, some time after I 
happened to be in the County Jail, and I saw him there. "How 
did you come here?" I asked; "Does your mother know where 
you are?" "No, don't tell her; I came in under an assumed name, 
and I am going to Joliet for four years. Do not let my mother 
know of this, " he pleaded; "she thinks I am in the army." I 
used to call on that mother, but I had promised her boy I would 
not tell her, and for four years she mourned over that boy. She 
thought he had died on the battle-field or in a Southern hospital. 
What a blessing he might have been to that mother, if she had 
only helped us to bring him to Christ. 



The Little Orphan. 

When I was in Europe Mr. Spurgeon told me a story of a 
boy who was in an orphan asylum. This little boy came up to 
Mr. Spurgeon and said: "Mr. Spurgeon, would you allow me to 
speak to you?" He said, "Certainly, get upon my knee." The 
little fellow got up and said: "Mr. gpurgeon, supposing that 
your mother was dead, and that your father was dead; and that 
you were put into this institution ; and that there were other Httle 
boys that had no father or mother, but that they had cousins ajnd 
uncles and aunts, and that they brought them fruit and candy 
and a lot of things. Don't you think that you would feel bad? 
'Cause that's me." ^Vhy, Mr. Spurgeon put his hand in his pocket 
and gave the little fellow some money right off. The li tie fellow 
had pleaded his cau^e well. When men come to God. and tell 
their story — I don't care how vile you are, I don't care how far 
down you have got, I don't care how far off you have wandered -- 
if you will tell it all into His ear, the relief will soon come. 
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The Praying Little Cripple. 

I once knew a little cripple who lay upon her death-bed. 
She had given herself to God, and was distressed only because 
she could not labor for Him actively among the lost. Her clergy- 
man visited her, and hearing her complaint, told her that there 
from her sick-bed she could offer prayers for those whom she 
wished to see turning to God. He advised her to write the 
names down, and then to pray earnestly; and then he went away 
and thought of the subject no more. Soon a feeling of great 
religous interest sprang up in the village, and the churches were 
crowded nightly. The little cripple heard of the progress of the 
revival, and inquired anxiously for the names of the saved. A 
few weeks later she died, and among a roll of papers that was 
found under her little pillow, was one bearing the names of fifty- 
six persons, every one of whom had in the revival been con- 
verted. By each name was a little cross, by which the poor crip- 
pled saint had checked off the name of the converts as they had 
been reported to her. 



Player Answered. 

Only a few years ago, in the City of Philadelphia, there was 
a mother who had two sons. They were just going as fast as 
they could to ruin. They were breaking her heart, and she went 
into a little prayer-meeting and got up and presented them for 
prayer. They had been on a drunken spree or had just got start- 
ed in that way, and she knew that their end would be a drunk- 
ard's grave, and she went among these Christians and said, 
"Won't you just cry to God for my two boys?" The next morn- 
ing those two boys had made an appointment to meet each other 
on the corner of Market and Thirteenth streets — though not that 
they knew anything about our meeting — and while one of them 
was there at the corner, waiting for his brother to come, he fol- 
lowed the people who were flooding into the depot building, and 
the spirit of the Lord met him, and he was wounded and found 
his way to Christ. After his brother came he found the place too 
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crowded to enter, so he too went curiously into another meeting 
and found Christ, and went home happy ; and when he got home 
he told his mother what the Lord had done for him, and the sec- 
ond son came with the same tidings. . I heard one of them get 
up .afterwards to tell his experience in the young converts' meet- 
ing, and he had no sooner told the story than the other got up 
and said : "I am that brother, and there is not a happier home 
in Philadelphia than we have got. " 



The Little Orphan's Prayer. 

A little child whose father and mother had died, was taken 
into another family. The first night she asked if she could pray, 
as she used to do. They said "Oh, yes." So she knelt down, 
and prayed as her mother taught her ; and when tliat was ended 
she added a little prayer of her own : "Oh God, make these people 
as kind to me as father and mother were. " Then she paused and 
looked up, as if expecting the answer, and added : "Of course He 
will." How sweetly simple was that little one's faith; she expect- 
ed God to "do," and, of course she got her request. 



Willie Asks Pardon and Prays. 

My little boy, who has been sick and in the habit of waking 
up every morning at six o'clock, an hour before I want to wake, 
woke up one morning at half-past five, and his mother told him 
he must keep still for an hour and a half; and he kept making a 
noise, till at last his mother had to speak pretty quick to him, 
and when I woke up I found the little fellow sobbing. I said, 
"Willie, what's the matter?" Well, he was pretty angry with his 
mother. He got out of bed and knelt down, and I said, "What 
are you going to do?" "I'm going to say my prayers." I told 
him God wouldn't hear his prayer while he was angry with his 
mother. Jf you bring your prayers to God and have aught 
against your brother you need not pray. Well, the little fellow 
went ofif up stairs, and by and by he went up and asked his 
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mother to forgive him, and then he prayed and went oflf with a 
light heart and kept a light heart all day. Christ says, "You can 
get victory through Me. " How easy, when the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts, it is to speak kindly of those who hate 
us and speak contemptously of us. 



A Singular Story. 

When I was a young boy — ^before I was a Christian — I was 
in a field one day with a man who was hoeing. He was weeping, 
and he told me a strange story, which I have never forgotten. 
When he left home his mother gave him this text : **Seek first the 
kingdom of God. " But he paid no heed to it. He said when he 
got settled in life, and his ambition to get money was gratified, it 
would be time enough then to seek the kingdom of God. He 
went from one village to another and got nothing to do. When 
Sunday came he went ipto a village church, and what was his 
great surprise to hear the minister give out the text, "Seek first 
the kingdom of God. " He said the text went down to the bottom 
of his heart. • He thought that it was but his mother's prayer fol- 
lowing him, and that some one must have written to that minister 
about him. He felt very uncomfortable, and when the meeting 
was over he could not get that sermon out of his mind. He went 
away from that town, and at the end of a week went into another 
church and he heard the minister give out the same text, "Seek 
first the kingdom of God. " He felt sure this time that it was the 
prayers of his mother, but he said calmly and deliberately, "No, 
I will first get wealthy. " He said he went on and did not go into 
a church for a few months, but the first place of worship he went 
into he heard a third minister preaching a sermon from the same 
text. He tried to drown — to stifle his feelings; tried to get the 
•sermon out of his mind, and resolved that he would keep away 
from church altogether, and for a few years did keep out of God's 
house. "My mother died, " he said, "and the text kept coming up 
in my mind, and I said I will try and become a Christian. '* The 
tears rolled down his cheeks as he said, "I could not; no sermon 
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ever touches me; my heart is as hard as that stone," pointing to 
one in the field. I could't understand what it was all about — 
it was fresh to me then. I went to Boston and got converted, and 
the first thought that came to* me was about this man. When I 

got back, I asked my mother, "Is Mr. L living in such a 

place?" "Didn't I write to you about him?" she asked. "They 
have taken him to an insane asylum, and to every one wh^ goes 
there he points with his finger up there and tells him to "seek first 
the Kingdom of God. " There was that man with his eyes dull 
with the loss of reason, but the text had sunk into his soul — it 
had bunied down deep. Oh, may the Spirit of God burn the text 
into your hearts to-night. When I got home again my mother 
told me he was in her house, and I went to see him. I found 
him in a rocking chair, with that vacant, idiotic look upon him. 
Whenever he saw me he pointed at me and said : "Young man, 
seek first the kingdom of God. " Reason was gone, but the text 
was there. Last month when I was laying my brother down in 
his grave I could not help thinking of that poor man who was 
lying so near him, and wishing that the prayer of his mother had 
been heard, and that he had found the kingdom of God. 



Mrs. Moody Teaching her Child. 

There was a time when our little boy did not like to go to 
church, and would get up in the morning and say to his mother, 
"What day is to-morrow?" "Tuesday." "Next day?" "Wednes- 
day." "Next day?" "Thursday;" and so on, till he came to the 
answer, "Sunday." "Dear me," he said. I said to the mother, 
"We cannot have our boy grow up to hate Sunday in this way; 
that will never do. That is the way I used to feel when I was a 
boy. I used to look upon Sunday with a certain amount of dread. 
Very few kind words were associated with the day. I don't know 
that the minister ever put his hand on my head. I don't know 
that the minister ever noticed me, unless it was when I was asleep 
in the gallery, and h^woke me up. This kind of thing won't do; 
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we must make the Sunday the most attractive day of the week; 
not a day to be dreaded; but a day of pleasure." Well, the 
mother took the work up with this boy. Bless those mothers 
in their work with the children. Sometimes I feel as if I would 
rather be the mother of John Wesley or Martin Luther or John 
Knox than have all the glories in the world. Those mothers who 
are faithful with the children God has given them will not go unre- 
warded. My wife went to work and took those Bible stories and 
put those blessed truths in a light that the child could compre- 
hend, and soon the feeling of dread for the Sabbath with the boy 
was the other way," "What day's to-morrow?" he would ask. 
"Sunday." "I am glad." And if we make those Bible truths 
interesting — break them up in some shape so that the children 
can get at them, then they will begin to enjoy them. 



A Bad Boy. 

I once heard of a father who had a prodigal boy, and the 
boy had sent his mother down to the grave with a broken heart. 
One evening the boy started out as usual to spend the night 
in drinking and gambling, and his old father, as he was leaving, 
said: "My son, I want to ask a favor of you to-night. You 
have not spent an evening with me since your mother died. Now 
won't you gratify your old father by staying at home with him?" 
"No," said the young man, "it is is lonely here, and there is noth- 
ing to interest me, and I am going out." .And the old man prayed 
and wept, and at last said: "My boy you are just killing me as 
you have killed your mother. These hairs are growing white, 
and you are sending me too, to the grave. " Still the boy would 
not stay, and the old man said: "If you are determined to go 
to ruin, you must go over this old body to-night. I cannot resist 
you. You are stronger than I, but if you go out you must go 
over this body." And he laid himself down before the door, and 
that son walked over the form of his father, trampled the love of 
his father under foot, and went out. # 
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Two Boys and Two Fathers. 

Whenever I think about this subject, two fathers cqme be- 
fore me. One Hved on the Mississippi river. He was a man of 
great wealth. Yet he would have freely given it all, could he have 
brought back his eldest boy from his early grave. One day that 
boy had been borne home unconscious. They did everything 
that man could do to restore him, but in vain. "He must die," 
said the doctor. "But, doctor," said the agonized father, "can 
you do nothing to bring him to consciousness, even for a mo- 
ment?" "That may be," said the doctor; "but he can never 
live." Time passed, and after a terrible suspense, the father's 
wish was gratified. "My son," he whispered, "the doctor tells 
me you are dying. " "Well," said the boy, "you never prayed 
for me, father; won't you you pray for my lost soul now?" The 
father wept. It was true he had never prayed. He was a stranger 
to God. And in a little while that soul, unprayed for, passed 
into its dark eternity. Oh, father! if your boy was dying, and 
he called on you to pray, could you lift your burdened heart to 
heaven? Have you learned this sweetest lesson of heaven on 
earth, to know and hold communion with your God? And be- 
fore this evil world has marked your dearest treasures for its prey 
have you learned to lead your little ones to a children's Christ? 

What a contrast is the other father? He too, had a lovely 
boy, and one day he came home to find him at the gates of death. 
"A great change has come over our boy," said the weeping 
mother: "he has only been a little ill before, but it seems now as 
if he were dying fast." The father went into the room and placed 
his hand on the forehead of the little boy. He could see the 
boy was dying. He could feel the cold damp of death. " My 
son, do you know you are dying?" "No; am I?" "Yes; you 
are dying?" "And shall I die to-day?" Yes, my boy, you. can- 
not live till night. "Well, then, I shall be with Jesus, to-night, 
won't I, father?" "Yes my son, you will spend to-night with the 
Saviour. " Mothers and fathers, the little ones may begin early; be 
in earnest with thenx now. You know not how soon -you may be 
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taken from them, or they may be taken from you. Therefore let 
this impression be made upon their minds — that you care for their 
souls 9. million times more than for their worldly prospects. 



The Hand on Moody's Head. 

I remember when I was a boy I went several miles from 
home with an older brother. That seemed to me the longest 
visit of my life. It seemed that I was then further away from 
home than I had ever been before, or have ever been since. 
While we were walking down the street we saw an old man com- 
ing toward us, and my brother said, "There is a man that will give 
you* a cent. He gives every new boy that comes into this town 
a cent." That was my first visit to the town, and when the old 
man got opposite to us he looked around, and my brother not 
wishing me to lose the cent, and to remind the old man that I 
had not received it, told him that I was a new boy in the town. 
The old man, taking off my hat, placed his trembling hand on my 
head, and told me I had a Father in heaven. It was a kind, 
simple act, but I feel the pressure of the old man's hand upon my 
head to-day. You don't know how much you may do by just 
speaking kindly. 

The Smiling Child. 

In London, in 1872, one Sunday morning a minister said to 
me, "I want you to notice that family there in one of the front 
seats, and when we go home I want to tell you their story." 
When we got home I asked him for the story, and he said, "All 
that family were won by a smile." "Why," said I, "how's that?" 
"Well," said he, "as I was walking down a street one day I saw 
a child at a window; it smiled, and I smiled, and we bowed. So 
it was the second time ; I bowed, she bowed. It was not long 
before there was another child, and I had got in a habit of look- 
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ing and bowing, and pretty soon the group grew, and at last, as 
I went by, a lady was with them. I didn't know what to do. 
I didn't want to bow to her, but I knew the children expected it, 
and so I bowed to them all. . And the mother saw I was a minis- 
ter, because I carried a Bible every Sunday morning. So the 
children fdllowed me the next Sunday and found I was a minister. 
And they thought I was the greatest preacher, and their parents 
must hear me. A minister who is kind to a child and gives him 
a pat on the head, why the children will think he is the greatest 
preacher in the world. Kindness goes a great AVay. And to 
make a long story short, the father and mother and five children 
were converted, and they are going to join *our church next 
Sunday. " 

Won to Christ by a smile ! We must get the wrinkles out of 
our brows, and we must have smiling faces. 



The Orange Boy. 

One day as a young lady was walking up the street, she saw 
a little boy running out of a shoemaker's shop, and behind him was 
the old shoemaker chasing him with a wooden last in his hand. 
He had not run far until the last was thrown at him, and he was 
struck in the back. The boy stopped and began to cry. The 
Spirit of the Lord touched that young lady's heart, and she went 
to where he was. She stepped up to him, and asked him if he 
was hurt. He told her it was none of her business. She w^nt to 
work then to win that boy's confidence. She asked him if he 
went to school. He said, "No." "Well, why don't you go to 
school?" "Don't want to." She asked him if he would not like 
to go to Sunday school. "If you will come," she said, "I will 
tell you beautiful stories and read nice books. " She coaxed and 
pleaded with him, and at last said that if he would consent to go, 
she would meet him on the corner of a street which they should 
agree upon. He at last consented, and the next Sunday, true to 
his promise, he waited for her at the place designated. She took 
him by the hand and led him into the Sabbath-school. "Can 
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you give me a place to teach this little boy?*' she asked of the 
superintendent. 

He looked at the boy, but they didn't have any such look- 
ing little ones in the school. A place was found, however, and 
she sat down in the corner and tried to win that soul for Christ. 
Many would look upon that with contempt, but she had got 
something to do for the Master. The little boy had never heard 
anybody sing so sweetly before. When he went home he was 
asked where he had been. "Been among the angels," he told his 
mother. He said he had been to the Protestant Sabbath-school, 
but his father and mother told him he must not go there any more 
or he would get £C flogging. The next Sunday he went, and when 
he came home he got the promised flogging. He went the sec- 
ond time and got a flogging, and also a third time with the same 
result At last he said to his father, "I wish you would flog me 
before I go, and then I won't have to think of it when I am there. " 
The father said, "If you go to that Sabbath-school again I will 
kill you. " It was the father's custom to send his son out on the 
street to sell articles to the passers-by, and he told the boy that 
he might have the profits of what he sold on Saturday. The 
little fellow hastened to the young lady's house and said to her, 
"Father said that he would give me every Saturday to myself, and 
if you will just teach me, then I will come to your house every 
Saturday afternoon." I wonder how many young ladies there are 
that would give up their Saturday afternoons just to lead one boy 
into the kingdom of God. Every Saturday afternoon that little 
boy was there at her house, and she tried to tell him the way to 
Christ. She labored with him, and at last the light of God's 
spirit broke upon his heart. , 

One day while he was selling his wares at the railroad station, 
a train of cars approached unnoticed and passed over both his 
legs. A physician was summoned, and the first thing after he 
arrived, the little sufferer looked up into his face and said, "Doc- 
tor, will I live to* get home?" "No," said the doctor, "you are 
d)dng." "Will you tell my mother and father that I died a Chris- 
tian?" They bore home the bo/s corpse and with it the last 
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message that he died a Christian. Oh, what a noble work was 
that young lad/s ia saving that little wanderer! How precious 
the remembrance to her! When she goes^o heaven she will not 
be a stranger there. He will take her by the hand and lead her 
to the throne of Christ. She did the work cheerfully. Oh, 
may God teach us what our work is that we may do it for His 
glory. 

Love. 

In Chicago a few years ago there was a little boy who went 
to one of the mission Sunday-schools. His father moved to an- 
other part of the city about five miles away, and every Sunday 
that boy came past thirty or forty Sunday-schools to the one he 
attended. And one Sunday a lady who was out collecting schol- 
ars for a Sunday-school met him and asked why he went so far, 
past so many schools. "There are plenty of others," said she, 
"just as good." He said, "They may be as good, but they are not 
so good for me. " "Why not?" she asked. "Because they love 
a fellow over there," he answered. Ah! love won him. "Because 
they love a fellow over there ! " How easy it is to reach people 
through love ! Sunday-school teachers should win the affections, 
of their scholars if they wish to lead them to Christ. 



A Little Boy Converts his Mother. 

I remember when on the North Side I tried to reach a fam- 
ily time and again and failed. One night in the meeting, I noticed* 
one of the little boys of that family. He hadn't come for any 
good, however; he was sticking pins in the backs of the other 
boys. I thought if I could get hold of him it would do good. I 
used always to go to the door and shake hands with the boys, 
and when I got to the door and saw this little boy coming out, I 
shook hands with him, and patted him on the head, and said I 
was glad to see him, and hoped he would come again. He hung 
his head and went away. The next night, however, he came 
back, and he behaved better than he did the previous night. He 
6 
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came two or three times after, and then asked us to pray for him 
that he might become a Christian, That was a happy night for 
me. He became a Christian and a good one. One night I saiv 
him weeping. I wondered if his old temper had got hold of him 
again, and when he got up I wondered what he was going to say. 
"I wish you would pray for my mother," he said. When the 
meeting was over I went to him and asked, "Have you ever 
spoken to your mother or tried to pray with her?" "Well, you 
know, Mr. Moody," he replied, "I never had an opportunity; she 
don't believe^ and won't hear me." "Now," I said, "I want you 
to talk to your mother to-night." For years I had been trying to 
reach her and couldn't do it. 

So I urged him to talk to her that night, and I said "I will 
pray for you both, " When he got to the sitting-room he found 
some people there, and he sat waiting for an opportunity, when 
his mother said it was time for him to go to bed. He went to the 
door undecided. He took a step, stopped, and turned around, 
and hesitated for a minute, then ran to his mother and threw his 
arms around her neck, arfd buried his face in her bosom. "What 
is the matter?" she asked — she thought he was sick. Between 
his sobs he told his mother how for five weeks he had wanted to 
be a Christian; how he had stopped swearing; how he was trying 
to be obedient to her, and how happy he would be if she would 
hQ a Christian, and then went off to bed. She sat for a few min- 
utes, but couldn't stand it, and went up to his room. When she 
got to the door she heard him weeping and praying, "Oh, 'God, 
•.convert my dear mother. " She came down agahi, but couldn't 
sleep that night. Next day she told the boy to go and ask Mr. 
Moody to come over and see her. He called at my place of 
business — I was in business then — and I went over as quiet as I 
could. I found her sitting in a rocking-chair weeping. "Mr. 
Moody," she said, "I want to become a Christian." "What has 
brought that change over you, I thought you didn't believe in it?" 
Then she told me how her boy had come to her, and how she 
hadn't slept any all night, and how her sin rose up before her like 
.a dark mountain, The next Sunday that boy came and led that 
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1 Christian 



mother into the Sabbath-School, and she became £ 
worker. 

Oh, little children, if you find Christ tell it to your fathers 
and mothers. Throw your anns around their necks and lead 
them to Jesus. 




So Moonrs child stories. 

Sympathy. 

I want to tell you a lesson taught me in Chicago a few years 
ago. In the months of July and August, a great many deaths 
occurred among children, you all know. I remember I attended 
a great many funerals; sometimes I would go to two or three 
funerals a day. I got so used to it that it did not trouble me to 
see a mother take the last kiss and the last look at her child, and 
see the coffin-lid closed. I got accustomed to it, as in the war 
we got accustomed to the great battles, and to see the wounded 
and the dead never troubled us. When I got home one night I 
heard that one of my Sunday-school pupils was dead, and her 
mother wanted me to come to the house. I went to the poor 
home, and saw the father drunk. Adelaide had been brought 
from the river. The mother told me she washed for a living, the 
father earned no money, and poor Adelaide's work was to get 
wood for the fire. She had gone to the river that day and seen 
a piece floating on the water, had stretched out for it, had lost 
her balance, and fjallen in. The poor woman was very much 
distressed. "I would like you to help me, Mr. Moody," she 
said, "to bury my thild. I have no lot, I have no money." Well, 
I took the measure for the coffin and came away. I had my 
little girl with me and she said : " Papa, suppose we were very, 
very poor, and mamma had to work for a living, and I had to get 
sticks for the fire,, and was to fall into the river, would you be 
very sorry?" This question reached my heart. "Why, my child, 
it would break my heart to lose you, " I said, and I drew her to 
my bosom. "Papa, do you feel bad for that mother?" she said; 
this word woke my^ sympathy for the woman, and I started 
and went back to the house, and prayed that the Lord might 
bind up that wounded heart. When the day came for the fune- 
ral I went to Graceland. I had always thought my time too 
precious to go out there, but I went. The drunken father was 
there and the poor mother. I bought a lot, the grave was dug, 
and the child laid among strangers. There was another funeral 
coming up, and the corpse was laid near the grave of little Ade- 
laide. And I thought how I would feel if it had been my little 
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girl that I had been laying there among strangers. I went to my 
Sabbath-school thinking this; and suggested that the children 
should contribute and buy a lot in which we might bury a hun- 
dred poor little children. We soon got it, and the papers had 
scarcely been made out when a lady came and said, "Mr. Moody, 
my little girl died this morning; let me bury her in the lot you 
have got for the Sunday-school children." The request was 
granted, and she asked me to go to the lot and say prayers over 
her child. I went to the grave — it was a beautiful day in June, 
and I remember asking her what the name of her child was. 
Sh^ said Emma. That was the name of my little girl, and I 
thought what if it had been my own child. We should put our- 
selves in the places of others. I could not help shedding a tear. 
Another woman came shortly after and wanted to put another 
one into the grave. I asked his name. It was Willie, and it 
happened to be the name of my little boy — the first two laid 
there were called by the same names as my two children, and I 
felt sympathy and compassion for those two women. 

If you want to get into sympathy, put yourself into a man's 
place. We need Christians whose hearts are full of com- 
passion and sympathy. If we haven't got it, pray that we may 
have it, so that we may be able to reach those men and women 
that need kindly words and kindly actions far more than sermons. 
The mistake is that we have been preaching too much and sym- 
pathizing too little. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel of 
deeds and not of words. 



Looking down from Heaven. 

I remember in the exposition building in Dublin, while I 
was speaking about Heaven, I said something to the effect that 
"perhaps at this moment a mother is looking down from Heaven 
upon her daughter here to-night, " and I pointed down to a young 
lady in the audience. Next morning I received this letter : 

"On Wednesday, when you were speaking of Heaven, you 
said, 'It may be this moment there is a mother looking down 
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fr<Ma heaven expecting the salvation of her child who is here.' 
You were apparently looking at the very spot where my child was 
sitting. My heart said, * that is my child. That is her mother.' 
Tears sprang to my eyes. I bowed my head and prayed, 'Lord, 
direct that word to my darling child's heart; Lord, save my 
child.' I was then anxious till the close of the meeting, when I 
went to her. She was bathed in tears. She rose, put her arms 
round me, and kissed me. When walking down to you she told 
me it was that same remark (about the mother looking down 
from heaven) tliat found the way home to her, and asked me, 
*Papa, what can I do for Jesus? 



i> » 



The Fatal Slumber. 



There is a little story that has gone the round of the Ameri- 
can press that made a great impression upon me as a father. A 
father took his little child out into the field one Sabbath, and, 
it being a hot day, he lay down under a beautiful shady tree. 
The little child ran about gathering wild flowers and little blades 
of grass, and coming to its father and saying, "Pretty, pretty!" 
At last the father fell asleep, and while he was sleeping the little 
child wandered away. When he awoke, his first thought was, 
"Where is my child?" He looked all around, but he could not 
see it. He shouted at the top of his- voice, but all he heard 
was the echo of his own voice. Runnng to a little, hill he 
looked around and shouted again. No response ! Then going 
to a precipice at some distance, he looked down, and there, upon 
the rocks and briars, he saw the mangled form of his loved'child. 
While he was sleeping his child had wandered over the precipice. 
I thought as I heard that, what a picture of the church of God ! 

How many fathers and mothers, how many Christian men, 
are sleeping now while their children wander over the terrible 
precipice right into the bottomless pit. Father, whdre is- your 
Wy to-night. \ :.' ^ ^. 
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Love in the Sunday School. 

Mr. John Waanamaker, superintendent of probably one of 
the largest Sunday schools in the world, had a theory that he 
would never put a boy out of his school for bad conduct He 
argued if a boy misbehaved himself it was through bad training 
at home, and that if he put him out of the school no one would 
take care of him. Well, this theory was put to the test one day. 
A teacher came to him and said, "I've got a boy in my class that 
must be taken out; he breaks the rules continually, he swears and 
uses obscene language, and I cannot do anything with him." 
Mr. Wannamaker did not care about putting the boy out, so he 
sent the teacher back to his class. But he came again and said 
that unless the boy was taken from his class, he must leave it 
Well, he left, and a second teacher was appointed. The second 
teacher came with the same story, and met with the same reply 
from Mr. Wannamaker. And he resigned. A third teacher was 
appointed, and he came with the same story as the others. Mr. 
Wannamaker then thought he would be compelled to turn the 
boy out at last One day a few teachers were standing about, 
and Mr. Wannamaker said: "I will bring this boy up and read 
his name out in the school, and publicly excommunicate him, " 
Well, a young lady came up and said to him: "I am not doing 
what I might for Christ; let me have the boy; I will try and save 
him." But Mr. Wannamaker said : "If these young men cannot 
do it, you will not" But she begged to have him, and Mr. Wan- 
namaker consented. 

She was a wealthy young lady, surrounded with all the luxu- 
ries of life. The boy went to her class, and for several Sundays 
he behaved himself and broke no rule. But one Sunday he broke 
one, and, in reply to something she said, spit in her face. She 
took out her pocket-handkerchief and wiped her face, but she 
said nothing. Well, she thought upon a plan, and she said to 
him" John," — we will call him John, — "John, come home with me." 
"No," says he, "I won't : I won't be seen on the streets with you." 
She was fearful of losing him altogether if he went out of the 
school that day, and she said to him, "Will you let me wsdk home 
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with you?" "No I won't" said he; "I won't be seen on the 
street with you." Then she thought upon another plan. She 
thought on the " Old Curiosity Shop," and she said, " I won't be 
at home to-morrow or Tuesday, but if you will come round to the 
front door on Wednesday morning there will be a little bundle for 
you." "I don't want it ; you may keep your own bundle." She 
went home, but made the bundle up. She thought that curios- 
ity might make him come. 

Wednesday morning arrived and he had got over his mad fit, 
and thought he would just like to see what was in that bundle. 
The little fellow knocked at the door, which was opened, and he 
told his story. She said; "Yes, here is the bundle. " The boy 
opened it and found a vest and a coat and other clothing, and a 
little note written by the young lady, which read somethibg Hke 

this : 

"Dear Johnnie: — Ever .since you have been in my class I 

have prayed for you every morning and evening, that you might 

be a good boy, and I want you to stop in my class. Do not 

leave me. " 

The next morning, before she was up, the servant came to 

her and said there was a little boy below who wished to see her. 

She dressed hastily, and went down stairs, and found Johnnie on 

the sofa weeping. She put her arms around his neck, and he 

said to her, "My dear teacher, I have not had any peace since I 

got this note from you. I want you to forgive me." "Won't you 

let tt\e pray for you to come to Jesus?" replied the teacher; and 

she went down on her knees and prayed. And now Mr. Wan- 

hamaker says that boy is the best boy in his Sunday-school. 

And so it was love that won that boy's heart. 



A Sad Story. 

There was an Englishman who had an only son; and' only 
sons are often petted, and humored and ruined. This boy he* 
came very headstrong, and very often he and his father had 
trouble. One day they had a quarrel, and the father was very 
l^ngrj and so. wa^ tbe son; and the father said he wished th^ boy 
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would leave home and never come back. The boy said he would 
go, and would not come into his father's house again till he sent 
for him. The father said he would never send for him. Well, 
away went the boy. But when a father gives up a boy, a mother 
does not. You mothers will understand that, but the fathers may 
not. You know there is no love on earth so strong as a mother's 
love. A great many things may separate a man and his wife; a 
great many things may separate a father from his son ; but there 
is nothing in the wide world that can ever separate a true mother 
from her child. To be sure, there are some mothers that have 
drank so much liquor that they have drunk up all their affection. 
But I am talking about a true mother; and she would never cast 
off her boy. 

Well, the mother began to write, and plead with the boy to 
write to his father first, and he would forgive him ; but the boy 
said, "I will never go home till father asks me." Then she pled 
with the father, but the father said, "No, I will never ask him." 
At last the mother came down to her sick-bed, broken-hearted, 
and when she was given up by the physicians to die, the husband, 
anxious to gratify her last wish, wanted to know if there wasnoth- 
ingTie could do for her before she died. The mother gave him a 
look ; he well knew what it meant. Then she said, "Yes, there is 
one thing you can do. You can send for my boy. That is the 
only wish on earth you can gratify. If you do not pity him and 
love him when I am dead and gone, who will?" "Well," said the 
father, "I will send word to him that you want to see hhn." 
"No," she says, "you know he will not come for me. If ever I 
see him you must send for him. " 

At last the father went to his office and wrote a dispatch in 
his own name, asking the boy to come home. As soon as he got 
the invitation from his father he started off to see his dying mother. 
"When he opened the door to go in he found his mother dying, 
and his father by the bedside. The father heard the door open, 
and saw the boy, but instead of going to meet him, he went to 
another part of the room, and refused to speak to him. His 
mother seized his hand — how she had longed to press it ! She 
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kissed him, and then 'said, ''Now, my son, just speak to your 
father. . You speak first, and it will all be over. " But the boy 
said, "No, mother, I will not speak to him until he speaks to 
me." She took her husband's hand in one hand and the boy's 
in the other, and spent her dying moments in trying to bring 
about a reconciliation. Then just as she was expiring — ^she could 
not speak — so she put the hand of the wayward boy into the hand 
of the father, and passed away! The boy looked at the mother, 
and the father at the wife, and at last the father's heart broke, 
and he opened his arms, and took that boy to his bosom, and by 
that body they were reconciled. Sinner, that is only a faint type, 
a poor illustration, because God is not angry with you. 

I bring you to-night to the dead body of Christ. I ask you 
to look at the wOunds in his hands and feet, and the wound in 
his side. And I ask you, "Will you not be reconciled?" 



Willie and the Bears. 

1 said to my little family, one moramg, a few weeks before 
the Chicago fire, "I am coming home this afternoon to give you 
I ride." My little boy clapped his hands. "Oh, papa, will you 
:ake me to see the bears in Lincoln Park?" "Yes." You know 
boys are very fond of seeing bears. I had not been gone long 
when my little boy said, "Mamma, I wish you would get me 
ready." "Oh," she said, "it will be a long time before papa 
comes." "But I want to get ready, mamma." At last he was 
ready to have the ride, face washed, and clothes all nice and 
clean. "Now, you must take good care and* not get yourself 
dirty again," said mamma. Oh, of course he was going to take 
care; he wasn't going to get dirty. So off he ran to watch for 
me. However, it was a long time yet until the afternoon, and 
after a little he began to play. When I got home, I found him 
outside, with his face all covered with dirt. "I can't take you to 
the Park that way, Willie." "Why, papa? you said you would 
take me. " "Ah, but I can't; you're all over mud. I couldn't be 
seen with such a dirty little boy." "^Vhy, I'se clean, papa; 
mamma washed me." "Well, you've got dirty since." But he 
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began to cry, and I could not convince him that he was dirty. 
"I'se clean; mamma washed me!** he cried. Do you think I ar- 
gued with him? No. I just took him up in my arms, and car- 
ried him into the house, and showed him his face in the looking- 
glass. He had not a word to say. He could not take my word 
for it; but one look at the glass was enough; he saw it for him- 
self. He didn't say he wasn't dirty after that I 

Now the looking-glass showed him that his face was dirty — 
but I did not take the looking-glass to wash it; of course not. Yet 
that is just what thousands of people do. The law is the look- 
ing-glass to see ourselves in, to show us how vile and worthless 
we are in the sight of God; but they take the law and try to wash 
themselves with it. 

The Recitation. 

I heard of a Sunday-school concert at which a little child of 
eight was going to recite. Her mother had taught her, and when 
the night came the little thing was trembling so she could scarcely 
speak. She commenced, "Jesus said," and completely broke- 
down. Again she tried it : "Jesus said suffer," but she stopped 
once more. A third attempt was made by her, "Suffer little 
children — and don't anybody stop them, for He wants them all 
to come, " and that is the truth. There is not a child who has a 
parent in the Tabernacle but He wants, and if you but bring* 
them in the arms of your faith and ask the Son of God to bless 
them and train them in the knowledge of God, and teach them 
as you walk your way, as you lie down at night, as you rise up in 
the morning, they will be blessed. 



The Blind Child. 

I was in an infirmary not long since, and a mother brought 

a Httle child in. She said, "Doctor, my little child's eyes have 

not been opened for several days, and I would just like you to do 

something for them. " The doctor got some ointment and put it 

first on one and then on the other, and just pulled them open. 

7 
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"Your child is blind," said the doctor; "perfectly blind; it will 
never see again. " At first the mother couldn't take it in, but 
after a little she cast an appealing look upon that physician, and 
in a voice full of emotion, said, " Doctor, you don't mean to say 
that my child will never see again?" "Yes," replied the doctor, 
"your child has lost its sight, and will never see again." And 
that mother just gave a scream, and drew that child to her bosom. 
"O my darling child," sobbed the woman, "are you never to see 
the mother that gave you birth? never to see the world again?" 
I could not keep back the tears when I saw the terrible agony of 
that woman when she realized the misfortune that had come.upon 
her child. That was a terrible calamity, to grope in total dark- 
ness through this world; never to look upon the bright sky, the 
green fields; never to see the faces of loved ones'; but what was 
it in comparison to the loss of a soul?- I would rather have my 
eyes plucked out of my head and go down to my grave in total 
blindness than lose my soul. 



The Child and the Infidel. 

I remember hearing of a Sabbath-school teaeher who had 
led every one of her children to Christ. She was a faithful 
teacher. Then she tried to get her children to go out and bring 
other children into the school. One day one of them came and 
said she had been trying to get the children of a family to come 
to the school, but the father was an infidel, and he wouldn't allow 
it. "What is an infidel?" asked the child. She had never heard 
of an infidel before. The teacher went on to tell her what an 
infidel man was, and she was perfectly shocked. A few morn- 
ings after the girl happened to be going past the postoffice on her 
way to school, and she saw the infidel father coming out. She 
went up to him and said, "Why don't you love Jesus?" If it had 
been a man who had said that to him probably he would have 
knocked him down. He looked at her and walked on. A sec- 
ond time she put the question, "Wliy don't you love Jesus?" 
He put out his hand to put her gently away from him, when, on 
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looking down, he saw her tears. "Please, sir, tell me why you 
don't love Jesus?" He pushed her aside and away he went. 
When he got to his office he couldn't get this question out of his 
mind. All the letteis seemed to read, "Why don't you love 
Jesus?" All men in his place of business seemed to say, "Why 
don't you love Jesus?" When he tried to write his pen seemed 
to shape the words, "Why don't you love Jesus?" He couldn't 
rest, and on the street he went to mingle with the business men, 
but he seemed to hear a voice continually asking him, "Why 
don't you love Jesus?" He thought when night came and he got 
home with his family, he would forget it; but he couldn't. He 
complained that he wasn't well, and went to bed. But when he 
laid his head on the pillow that voice kept whispering, "Why 
don't you love Jesus?" He couldn't sleep. By and by, about 
midnight, he got up and said, "I will get a Bible and find where 
Christ contradicts himself, and then I'll have a reason, " and he 
turned to the book of John. My friends, if you want a reason 
for not loving Chiist, don't turn to John. He knew Him too long. 
I don't believe a man can read the gospel of John without being 
turned to Christ. Well, he read through, and found no reason 
why he shouldn't love Him, but he found many reasons why he 
should. He read this book, and before morning he was on his 
knees, and . that question put by that little child led to his con- 
version. 

The Boy that went West. 

A number of years ago, before any railway came into Chi- 
cago, they used to bring in the grain from the Western prairies 
in wagons for hundreds of miles, so as to have it shipped off by 
the lakes. There was a father who had a large farm out there, 
and who used to preach the Gospel as well as to attend to his 
farm. One day, when church business engaged him, he sent his 
son to Chicago with grain. He waited and waited for his boy to 
return, but he did not come home. At last he could wait no Ion- 
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ger, so he saddled his horse and rode to the place where his son 
had sold the grain. He found that he had been there and got 
the money for his grain ; then he began to fear that his boy had 
been murdered and robbed. At last, with the aid of a detective, 
tliey tracked him to a gambling den, where they found that he 
had gambled away the whole of his money. In hopes of winning 
it back again, he then had sold his team, and lost that money too. 
He had fallen among thieves, and like the man who was going 
to Jericho, they stripped him, and then they cared no more about 
him. What could he do? He was ashamed to go home to meet 
his father, and he fled. The father knew what it all meanti He 
knew the boy thought he would be very angry with him. He 
was grieved to think that his boy should have such ffeelings 
toward him. That is just exactly like the sinner. He thinks be- 
cause he has sinned, God will have nothing to do with him. But 
what did that father do? Did he say, "Let the boy go"? No; 
he went after hina. He arranged his business, and started after 
the boy. That man went from town to town, from city to city. 
He would get the ministers to let him preach, and at the close he 
would tell his story. "I have got a boy who is a wanderer on 
the face of the earth somewhere. " He would describe his boy, 
and say, "If you ever hear of hin: or see him, will you not write 
to me?" At last he found that he had gone to California, thou- 
sands of miles away. Did that father say, "Let him go".^ No; off 
he went to the Pacific' coast, seeking the boy. He went to San 
Francisco, and advertised in the newspapers that he would preach 
at such a church on such a day. When he had preached he told 
his story, in hopes that the boy might have seen the advertise- 
ment and come to the church. When he had done, away under . 
the; gallery, there was a young man who waited until the audience 
had gone out; then he came toward the pulpit. The father 
looked and saw it was that boy, and he ran to him, and pressed 
him to his bosom. The boy wanted to confess what he had done, 
but not a word would the father hear. He forgave him freely, 
and took him to his home once more. 

I tell you Christ will welcome you this minute if you will 
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come. Say, "I will arise and go to my Father." May God in- 
cline you to take this step. There is not one whom Jesus has 
not sought far longer than that father. There has not been a 
day since you left Him but He has followed you. 



A Mother Dies that her Boy may Live. 

When the California gold fever broke out, a man went 
there, leaving his wife in New England with his boy. As soon 
as he got on and was successful he was to send for them. It was 
a long time before he succeeded, but at last he got money enough 
to send for them. The wife's heart leaped with joy. She took 
her boy to New York, got on board a Pacific steamer, and sailed 
away to San Francisco. They had not been long at sea before 
the cry of "Fire! fireT rang through the ship, and rapidly it 
gained on them. There was a powder magazine on board, and 
the Captain knew the moment the fire reached the powder, every 
man, woman, and child must perish. They got out the life- 
boats, but they were too small ! In a minute they were over- 
crowded. The last one was just pushing away, when the mother 
plead with them to take her and her boy. "No," they said, "we 
have got as many as we can hold." She entreated them so earn- 
estly, that at last they said they would take one more. Do you 
think she leaped into that boat and left her boy to die? No! 
She seized her boy gave him one last hug, kissed him, and 
dropped him over into the boat. "My boy," she said "if you live to 
see your father, tell him I died in your place." This is a faint 
type of what Christ has done for us. He laid down his life for us. 
He died that we might live. Now will you not love Him? 
What would you say of that young man if he should speak con- 
temptuously of such a mother! She went down to a watery 
grave to save her son. Well, shall we speak contemptuously of 
such a Saviour? May God make us loyal to Christ! My friends, 
you will need Him one day. You will need Him when you come 
to cross the swellings of Jordan. You will need Him when 
you stand at the bar of God. 
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The Demoniac. 

When this man found himself delivered he wanted to go with 
the Saviour. That was gratitude. Christ had saved him, and re- 
deemed him. He had redeemed him from the hand of the enemy. 
And this man cried : "Let me follow you around the world ; 
where You go I will go." But the Lord said, "You go home and 
tell your friends what good things the Lord has done for you." 
And he started home. I would like to have been in that house 
.when he came there. I can imagine how the children would 
look when they saw him, and say, "P'ather is coming." "Shut the 
door," the mother would cry, "look out! fasten the window; bolt 
every door in the house." Many times he very likely had come 
and abused his family and broken the chairs and tables and turn- 
ed the mother into the street and alarmed all the neighbors. 
They see him now coming down the street. Down he comes 
till he gets to the door, and then gently knocks. You don't hear 
a sound as he stands there. At last he sees his wife at the win- 
dow and he says "Mary!" "Why," she says, "he speaks, as 
he did when I first married hira: I wonder if he has got well?" 
So she looks out and asks: "John, is that you?" "Yes, Mary," 
he replies, "it's me; don't be afraid any; more I'm well now." 
I see that mother, how she pulls back the bolts of that door, 
and looks at hira. The first look is sufficient, and she springs into 
his arms and clings about his neck. She takes him in and asks 
him a hundred questions — ^how it all happened — all about it. 
"Well just take a chair and I'll tell you how I got cured." The 
children hang back and look amazed. He says : "I was there in 
the tombs, you know, cutting .-myself with stones, and running 
about in my nakedness, when Jesus of Nazareth came that wiay. 
Mary, did you ever hear of Him? He is the most wonderful 
man; I've never seen a man like Him. He just ran in and told 
those devils to leave me, and they left me. When He had cured 
me I wanted to follow Him. But He told me to come home and 
tell you all about it. The children by and by gathered about 
his knee, and the elder ones run to tell their playmates what 
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wonderful things Jesus had done for their father. Ah, my friends, 
we have got a mighty deliverer, I don't care what affliction you 
have, He will deliver you from it. The Son of God wh*o cast 
out those devils can deliver you from your besetting sin. 



Dinna ye Hear Them Comin*? 

There is a story told of an incident that occurred during the 
last Indian mutiny. The English were besieged in the city of 
Lucknow, and were in momentary expectation of perishing at the 
hands of the fiends that surrounded them. There was a little 
Scotch lassie in this fort, and, while lying on the ground, she sud- 
denly shouted, her face aglow with joy, "Dinna ye hear them 
comin*; Dinna ye hear them comin'?" "Hear what?" they asked. 
"Dinna ye hear them comin'?" And she sprang to her feet. It 
was the bagpipes of her native Scotland she heard. It was a 
native air she heard that was being played by a regiment of her 
countrymen marching to the relief of those captives, and these 
deliverers made them free. Oh, my friends, don't you hear 
Jesus Christ crying to you to-night? 



Parting Words. 



But I have another story to tell. It was Ralph Wallace who 
told me of this one. A certain gentlemen was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. His little boy was sick. When he went 
home his wife was weeping, and she said, "Our boy is dying; he 
has had a change for the worse. I wish you w^ould go in and see 
him." The father went into the room and placed his hand upon 
the brow of his dying boy, and could feel the cold, damp sweat 
was gathering there : that the cold, icy hand of death was feeling 
for the chords of life. "Do you know, my boy, that you are 
dying?" asked the father. "Am I? Is this death? Do you really 
think I am dying?" "Yes, my son, your end on earth is near." 
"And will I be with Jesus to-night, father?" *f7€§^-Jrou will be 
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with the Saviour." "Father, don't you weep, for when 1 get there 
I will go straight to Jesus and tell him that you have been trying 
all my life to lead me to Him." God has given me two little 
children, and ever since I can remember I have directed them to 
Christ, and I would rather they carried this message to Jesus — 
that I had tried all my life to lead them to Him — than have all 
the crowns of the earth; and I would rather lead them to Jesus 
than give them the wealth of the world. I challenge any man to 
speak of heaven without speaking of children. "For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven." 



The Little Greyhound in the Lion's Cage. 

A man over in Manchester had a little greyhound that he 
was training for a race," and he had a great bet on him for a poor 
man, and he was anxious his dog should succeed. The day came 
and the dog didn't run at- all. He was so mad that he took and 
beat the little greyhound, and then he pushed it through a cage 
in which there was a lion, and expected to see it eaten, but the 
little dog ran right up to the lion as though it wanted mercy, and 
instead of the lion eating it, began to lap it, and by and by the 
man called to the dog to come out, but he wouldn't come. Then 
he put his hand in and the lion began to growl, and he took it 
out again. And some people went and told the keeper what the 
man had done and how he had ill-used the liitle greyhound. 
When the keeper came around the man wanted him to get his 
dog out for him. And the keeper asked him how he got in there, 
and the man was ashamed to tell. At last the keeper said, "You 
put him in; you'd better go and get him out; I won't get him out 
for you. " And so the dog has remained there ever since. Now 
that may be a homely illustration, but I hope it will fasten on our 
minds the idea that we are no match for Satan. He has had six 
thousand years' experience. I always tremble when I hear a 
man talk about defying Satan, and I want to add "By the Grace 
of God," for |h5,t is the only way. The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah will f ttft^ cjare of us if we will come to him. 
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Off for America. 

Previous to my coming across to this great country of ours, I 
was holding meetings in London. I took my ticket from there 
to Manchester to bid some friends good-by. When I got to the 
railway carriage I saw little groups of boys around two little fel- 
lows. Their coats were threadbare, with patches here and there 
carefully covering up the holes. Some good mother, it was 
evident, too poor to send them away in fine style, was trying to 
make them as neat as she could. The boys belonged to a Sun- 
day school in London, and the group around them were their 
schoolmates, who had come down to bid them good-bye. They 
shook hands, and then their Sunday-school teacher did the same, 
and wished them God-speed. After that- their minister came 
and took them by the hand and breathed a prayer that they 
would be blessed. When they all had bade the boys good bye, 
a poor widow came up and put her arm around the companion 
of her son. Perhaps he had no mother, and she kissed him for 
his mother and wished him good-bye. Then she put her arms 
around the neck of the other boy, and put his arms around her, 
and she began to weep. "Don't cry, mother," said the boy: 
don't cry; I'll soon be in America, and I'll save money, and 
soon send for you to come out to me; I'll have you out with me. 
Don't cry." He stepped into the carriage, the steam was turned 
on, and the train was in motion when he put his head out of the 
window and cried: "Farewell, dear mother;" and the mother's 
prayer went out : "God bless my boy : God bless my boy. " Don't 
you think that when they came to America and sent the first let- 
ter to England that mother would run quickly to tlft door when 
the postman came with that letter. How quick that, mother 
would take that letter and break the seal. She wants to hear 
good news. There is not one here who has not a message of 
good news, of glad tidings — ^better news than was ever received 
by a mother in England from a son in America, or from a moth- 
er in England by a son in America. It is glad tidings from a 
loving Saviour — ^glad tidings of great joy. 
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Breaking the Tumblers. 

A lady once told me she was in her pantry on one occasion, 
and she was surprised by the ringing of a bell. As she whirled 
around to see what it was, she broke a tumbler. Her little child 
was standing there, and she thought her mother was doing a very 
correct thing, and the moment the lady left the pantry, the child 
commenced to break all the tumblers she could get hold of. You 
may laugh, but children are very good imitators. If you don't 
want them to break the Sabbath day, keep it holy yourself 
It is very often by imitation that they utter their first oath, that 
they tell their first lie, and then grow upon them, and when they 
try to quit the habit, it has grown so strong upon them that they 
cannot do it. 



The Dog-Fighter. 



At one of our meetings in England a noted dog-fighter was 
present, and related, the following story about himself. 

He said he had been carrying on the business of a dog- 
fighter in the East end of London, and had a very valuable dog 
called Tiger, which had cost a deal of money, and had also won 
a good deal of money in dog-fights. Well, he had a fight on the 
dog for Whit-Monday, for ;^2p; but a few da,ys before that a 
little child of his died, and it had affected him very much. He 
did not know what to do to get rid of his feelings, and so he was 
going to a public-house to have a pipe and something to drink, 
to help him to forget his sorrow; but as he was going he thought; 
"Well, there's this Moody and Sankey, suppose I go and hear 
them?" He >^t and heard Mr. Moody speak, and came out 
thinking it was all very good, but did not concera him. His 
business was very dull, and he had no sport to go to, so he went 
again. This time Mr. Aitken was the preacher, and the man 
said that it appeared as if the preacher left off speaking to the 
audience and directed his remarks straight at him He sat down 
that he should not see him, but he only hit him harder than 
before. The service being over, he felt uncomfortable, and went 
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and made inquiries about the matter, and then found that all 
men were born in sin. After a deal of conversation, and by the 
grace of God, he was enabled to trust simply in Jesus, and since 
that time he had been quite happy. There was his dog; what 
was he to do with that? Every time he saw Tiger he saw there 
was a terrible link between his past life and his present, and he 
was afraid if he sold the dog he would only lead some one else 
into sin. So he at last decided to destory the dog, although it 
cost him a good sum of money, and was a very valuable animal. 
This he did — ^he tied the dog in a sack and drowned him in the 
river. 



Little Great Men. 



One afternoon I noticed a lady at the services whom I knew 
to be a Sunday-school teacher. After the service I asked her 
where her class was. **0h," said she, "I went to the school and 
found only a little boy, and so I came away." "Only a Itttle 
boy!" said I. "Think of the value of one such soul! The fires 
of a Reformation may be slumbering in that tow-headed boy; 
there may be a young Knox, or a Wesley, or a Whitefield in 
your class. " 

The Idiot Boy. 

It is not long ago, it just seems the other day, when my 
dear friend Dr. Mathieson, now in heaven, told me he was 
preaching the Gospel in Scotland, and a minister told him he 
had in his congregation a little idiot boy. He did not know 
what to do with him ; he had spoken to him many times, but the 
boy always said: "Ye maun wait till a' come to y€i| and when a* 
come ril sing ye a sang an' tell ye a story; but ye maun wait till 
a' come to ye." The minister heard that the boy was dying, 
and he went to him and said : "Sandy you promised me that you 
would sing me a song and tell me a story before you died; will 
you tell it now?" "Yes, minister," replied the boy — "Three 
in ane an' ane in three, an' Jesus Christ He died for me ; 
thas a*." Three in one and one in there, and Jesus Christ He 
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died for me." I tell you I would rather be a poor idiot, and 
know that, than be one of the mightiest and so-called wisest men 
in the city of Chicago, and not believe that Jesus took my place 
and died for me on Calvary's cross, The gospel is very simple; 
it is very easy to understand. 



Hold Up Your Light. 

Out West, a friend of mine was walking along one of the 
streets one dark night, and saw approaching him a man with a 
lantern. As he came up close to him he noticed by the bright 
light that ihe man seemed as if he had no eyes. He went past, 
but the thought struck him, "Surely that man is blind." He 
turned around and said, "My friend, are you not blind?" "Yes." 
"Then what have you got the lantern for?" "I carry the lantern 
that people may not stumble over me, of course," said the man. 
Let us take a lesson from that i)lind man, and hold up our light, 
burning with the clear radiance of heaven, that men may not 
stumble over us. 



The Cross. 



While down at a convention in Illinois an old man got up, 
past seventy years; he said he remembered but one thing about 
his father, and that one thing followed him all through life. He 
could not remember his death, he had no recollection of his 
funeral, but he recollected his father one winter night, taking a 
little chip, and with his pocket knife whittling out a little cross, 
and told how God in His infinite love sent His Son down here to 
redeem us; how He had died on the cross for us. The story of 
the cross followed him through life ; and I tell you if you teach 
these children truths, they will follow them through life. 



"A Little Child Shall Lead Them." 

Al little child at one of the meetings was seen talking so 
earnestly to a companion, that a lady sat down by her to hear 
what she was saying, and found that the dear child was telling 
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how much Jesus loved her, and how she loved him, aixd asked 
her little companion if she would not love him too. The lady 
was so much impressed by the child's words that she spoke to an 
anxious soul that very night for the first time in her life. And 
so "a little child shall lead them." 



The Child and the Book. 

I like to think of Christ as a burden bearer. A minister was 
one day moving his library up stairs. As the minister was going 
up stairs with his load of books his little boy came in and was very 
anxious to help his father. So his father just told him to go and 
get an armful and take them up stairs. When the father came 
back he met the little fellow about half way up the stairs tugging 
away with the biggest in the library. He couldn't manage to carry 
it up. The book was too big. So he sat down and cried. His 
father found him, and just took him in his arms, book and all, 
and carried him up stairs. So Christ will carry you and all your 
burdens. 



The Horse that was Established. 

There was a little boy converted and he was full of praise. 
When God converts boy or man his heart is full of joy — can't 
help praising. His father was a professed Christian. The boy 
wondered why he didn't talk about Christ, and didn't go down to 
the special meetings. One day, as the father was reading the pa- 
pers, the boy came to him and put his hand on his shoulder and 
said: "Why don't you praise God? Why don't you sing about 
(Christ? Why don't you gO down to these meetings that are being 
held?" The father opened his eyes, and looked at him and said, 
gruffly: "I am not carried away with any of these doctrines. I 
am established." A few days after they were getting out a load 
of wood. They put it on the cart. The father and the boy got on 
top of the load, and tried to get the horse to go. They used the 
whip, but- the horse wouldn't move. They got off and tried to 
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roll the wagon along, but they could move neither the wagon nor 
the horse. "I wonder what's the matter?" said the father. "He's 
established," replied the boy. You may laugh at that, but this is 
the way with a good many Christians. 



Dr, Chalmer's Story. 

There is a story of Dr. Chalmers. A lady came to him and 
said: "Doctor, I cannot bring my child to Christ. IVe talked, 
and talked, but it's of no use. " The Doctor thought she had not 
much skill, and said, "Now you be quiet and I will talk to her 
alone. " When the Doctor got the Scotch lassie alone he said to 
her, "They are bothering you a good deal about this question; 
now suppose I just tell your mother you don't want to be talked 
to any more upon this subject for a year. How will that do?" 
Well, the Scotch lassie hesitated aHttle, and then said she "didn't 
think it would be safe to wait for a year. Something might turn 
up. She might die before then." "Well, that's so, " replied the 
doctor, "but suppose we say six months. " She didn't think even 
this would be safe. "That's so," was the doctor's reply; "well, 
let us say three months. " After a little hesitation, the girl finally 
said, "I [^don't think it would be safe to put it off for three 
months — don't think it would be safe to put it off at all, " and 
they went down on their knees and found Christ. 



Johnny, Cling Close to the Rock. 

Little Johnny and his sister were one day going through a 
long, narrow railroad tunnel. The railroad company had built 
small clefts here and there through the tunnel, so that if any one 
got caught in the tunnel when the train was passing, they could 
save themselves. After this little boy and girl had gone some 
distance in the tunnel they heard a train coming. They were 
frightened at first, but the sister just put her little brother in one 
cleft and she hurried and hid in another. The train came thun- 
dering along, and as it passed, the sister cried out: "Johnny, cling 
close to the rock 1 Johnny, cling close to the rock!" and they 
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were safe. - The "Rock of Ages" may be beaten by the storms 
and waves of adversity,* but "cling close to the rock, Christians, 
and all will be well." The waves don't touch the Christian; he is 
sheltered by the Rock "that is higher than I," by the One who is 
the strong arm, and the Saviour who is mighty and willing to save. 



Obedience Explained. 

Suppose I say to my boy, "Willie, I want you to go out and 
bring me a glass of water." He says he doesn't want to go. "I 
didn't ask you whether you wanted to go or not, Willie; I told 
you to go." "But I don't want to go," he says. "I tell you, you 
must go and get me a glass of water. " He does not like to go. 
But he knows I am very fond ot grapes, and he is very fond of 
them himself, so he goes out, and some one gives him a beautiful 
cluster of grapes. He comes in and says, "Here, papa, here is a 
beautiful cluster of grapes for you. " "But what about the water? " 
"Won't the grapes be acceptable, papa?" "No, my boy, the grapes 
are not acceptable; I won't take them; I want you to get me a 
glass of water." The little fellow doesn't want to get the water, 
but he goes out, and this time some one gives him an orange. He 
brings it in and places it before me. "Is that acceptable?" he 
asks. "No, no, no!" I say; "I want nothing but water; you can- 
not do anytiiing to please me until you get the water.** And so, 
my friends, to please God you must first obey Him. 



Juxhping into Father's Arms. 

I remember, while in Mobile attending meetings, a little inci- 
dent occurred which I will relate. It was a beautiful evening, and 
just before the meeting some neighbors and myself were sitting 
on the front piazza enjoying the evening. One of the neighbors 
put one of his children upon a ledge eight feet high, and put 
out his hands and told him to jump. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation he sprang into his father's arms. Another child was lifted 
up, and he, too, readily sprang into the arms of his father. He 
picked up another boy, larger than the others, and held out his 
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arms, but he wouldn't jump. He cried and screamed to be taken 
down. The man begged the boy to jump, but it was of no use; he 
couldn't 1)e induced to jump. The incident made me curious, 
and I stepped up to him and asked, "How was it that those two 
little fellows jumped so readily into your arms and the other boy 
wouldn't?" "Why," said the man, "those two boys are my chil- 
dren and the other boy isn't, he don't know me. " 



The Imprisoned Children. 

When the Lawrence Mills were on fire a number of years 
ago — I don't mean on fire, but when the mill fell in — the great 
mill fell in, and after it had fallen in, the ruins caught fire. There 
was only one room left entire, and in it were three Mission Sun- 
day-school children imprisoned. The neighbors and all hands got 
their shovels and picks and crowbars, and were working to set 
the children free. It came on night and they had not yet reached 
the children. When they were near them, by some mischance a 
lantern broke, and the ruins caught fire. They tried to put it out, 
but could not succeed. They could talk with the children, and 
even pass to them some coffee and some refreshments, and en- 
courage them to keep up. But, alas, the flames drew nearer and 
nearer to this prison. Superhuman were the efforts made to res- 
cue the children; the men bravely fought back the flames; but the 
fire gained fresh strength and returned to claim its victims. Then 
piercing shrieks arose when the spectators saw that the efforts 
of the firemen were hopeless. The children saw their fate. They 
then knelt down and commenced to sing the little hymn we have 
all been taught in our Sunday-school days. Oh ! how sweet — : "Let 
others seek a home below which flames devour and waves over- 
flow." The flames had now reached them; the stifling smoke 
began to pour into their little room, and they began to sink, one 
by one, upon the floor. A few moments more and the fire circled 
around them and their souls were taken into the bosom of Christ. 
Yes, let others seek a home below if they will, but seek ye the 
Kingdom of God with all your hearts. 
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The Collier and his Children. 

When I was holding meetings a little time ago at Wharne- 
cliff, in England, a coal district, a great burley collier came up to 
me and said in his Yorkshire dialect, '^Dost know wha was at 
meetin' t'night?" "No," I answered. "Why," sr.idhe, "So-and-so" 
(mentioning name). The name was a familiar one. He was a very 
bad man, one of the wildest, wickedest men in Yorkshire, accord- 
ing to his own confession, and according to the confession of 
everybody who knew him. "Well," said the man, " he cam' into 
meetin' an' said you didn't preach right; he said thou didn't 
preach nothin' but the love o' Christ, an' that won't do for drunken 
coLiers ; ye wan't shake 'em over a pit, and he says he'll ne'er 
come again." He thought I didn't preach about hel'. Mark 
you, my friends, I believe in the pit that burns, in the fire that's 
never quenched, in the worm that never dies; but I believe that 
the magnet that goes down to the bottom of the pit is the love of 
Jesus. I didn't expect to see him again, but he came the next 
night, without washing his face, right fiom the pit, with all his 
working clothes upon him. This drunken collier sat down on 
one of the seats that were used for the children, and got as near 
to me as possible. The sermon was love from first to last. He 
listened at first attentively, but by-and-by I saw him with the 
sleeve of his rough coat, wiping his eyes. Soon after we had an 
inquiry meeting, when some of those praying colliers got around 
him, and it wasn't long before he was crying, "O, Lord, save 
me; I am lost; Jesus have mercy upon me;" and he left that 
meeting a new creature. His wife told me herself, what occurred 
when he came home. His little children heard him comini^ 
along — they knew the step of his heavy clogs — and ran to their 
mother in terror, clinging to her skirts. He opened the door as 
gently as could be. He had had a habit of banging the doors. 
When he came into the house and saw the children clinging to 
their mother, frightened, he just stooped down and picked up the 
youngest girl in his arms, and looked at her, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks. "Mary, God has sent thy father home to 
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thee," and kissed her. He picked up another, "God has sent thy 
father home;" and from one to another he went, and kissed 
them all; and then came to his wife and put his arms around her 
neck, "Don't cry, lass; don't cry. God has sent thy husband 
home at last; don't cry," and all she could do was to put her 
arms around his neck and sob. And then he said: "Have you 
got a Bible in the house, lass?" They hadn*t such a thing. 
"Well, lass, if we haven't we must pray." They got down on 
their knees, and all he could say was : 

"Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 
Pity my simplicity — 

for Jesus Christ's sake, amen. " It was a simple prayer, but God 
answered it. While I was at Barnet some time after that, a 
friend came to me and said : "I've got good news for you. So- 
and-so (mentioning the collier's name) is preaching the gospel 
everywhere he goes — in the pit, and out of the pit, and tries to 
win everybody to the Lord Jesus Christ. 



Work Among the Street Arabs. 

There is an institution in London, in connection with 
which a gentlemen of wealth has done a great deal of good. He 
went down to the Seven Dials, one of the worst places in London, 
and there he used to stay till 2 o'clock in the morning, picking 
up young street Arabs, and taking them into the house of shelter. 
That man has spent thousands of pounds in that quarter of 
London. When I was there he had upwards of 300 young men, 
whom he had brought from those slums, who were, some in China, 
others in Australia, and some in this country. When he would 
take them from the horrible pit he would have their photographs 
taken in their rags and diK. Then they were taken to a bath 
and given new clothes. They were put into an institution, 
taught a trade, and not only the rules of life but every one of 
them was taught to read his Bible. After keeping them a few 
years and educating them, before they left, they were taken to a 
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photograph gallery and had their picture taken, and both were 
given to them. This was to show them the condition in which 
the institution found them, and that in which it left them. So, 
ray friends, remember where God found you. 



Found in the Sand. 



While I was attending a meeting in a certain city sometime 
ago, a lady came to me and said: "I want you to go home with 
me ; I have something to say to you. " When we reached her 
home, there were some friends there. After they had retired, 
she put her arras on the table, and tears began to corae into her 
eyes, but with an effort she repressed her emotion. After a strug- 
gle she went on to say that she was going to tell me something 
that she had never told any other living person. I should not 
tell it now, but she has gone to another world. She said she had 
a son in Chicago, and she was very anxious about hira. When 
he was young he got interested in religion at the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. He used to go out in the 
street and circulate tracts. He was her only son, and she was 
very ambitious that he should make a name in the world, and 
wanted hira to get into the very highest circles. Oh, what a mis- 
take people make about these highest circles. Society is false ; 
it is a sham. She was deceived like a good many more votaries 
of fashion and hunters after wealth at the present time. She 
thought it was beneath her son to go down and associate with 
those young men who hadn't much money. She tried to get' him 
away from them, but they had more influence than she had, and, 
finally, to break his whole association, she packed him off to a 
boarding-school. He went soon to Yale College, and she sup- 
posed he got into one of those miserable secret societies there 
that have ruined so many young men, and the next thing she 
heard was that the boy had gone astray. 

She began to write letters urging him to come into the King- 
dom of God; but she heard that he tore the letters up without 
reading them. She went to him to try and regain whatever in- 
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fiuence she possessed over him,but her efforts were useless, and 
she came home with a broken heart. He left New Haven, and 
for two years they heard nothing of him. At last they heard he 
was in Chicago, and his father found him and gave him $30,000 
to start in business. They thought it would change him, but it 
didn't. They asked me, when I went back to Chicago, to try and 
use my influence with him. I got a friend to invite him to his 
house one night, where I intended to meet him, but he heard I 
was to be there, and did not come near, like a good many 
other young men who seem to be afraid of me. I tried many 
times to reach him, but could not. While I was traveling one 
day on the New Haven Railroad, I bought a New York paper, 
and in it I saw a dispatch saying he had been drowned in Lake 
Michigan. His father came on to find his body, and after con- 
siderable searching, they discovered it. All his clothes and his 
body was covered with sand. The body was taken home to that 
broken-hearted mother. She said " If I thought he was in heaven 
I would have peace. " Her disobedience of God's law came back 
upon her. So, my friends, if you have a boy impressed with the 
gospel, help him to come to Christ. Bring him in the arms of 
your faith, and He will unite you closer to him. 



The Little Norwegian. 

I remember while in Boston I attended one of the daily 
prayer meetings. The meetings we had been holding had been 
almost always addressed by young men. Well, in that meeting 
a little tow-headed Norwegian boy stood up. He could hardly 
speak a word of English plain, but he got up and came to the 
front. He trembled all over and the tears were trickling down 
his cheeks, but he spoke out as well as he could and said: *'If 
I tell the world about Jesus, then will He tell the Father about 
me," He then took his seat ; that was all he said ; but I tell you 
that in those few words he said more than all of them, old and 
young together. Those few words went straight down into the 
heart of every one present "If I tell the world " — yes, that's 
what it means to confess Christ. 
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For Charlie's Sake. 

In Detroit at an international convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association Judge Olds was present as a delegate from 
Columbus. One evenimg he was telling about the mighty power 
Christians summon to their aid in this petition " for Christ's sake ! " 
"in Jesus' name!" and he told a story that made a great impress- 
ion on me. When the war came on, he said, his only son left for 
the army, and he became suddenly interested in soldiers. Every 
soldier that passed by brought his son to rememberance ; he 
could see his son in him. He went to work for soldiers. When 
a sick soldier came there to Columbus one day, so weak he 
couldn't walk, the Judge took him in a carriage, and got him into 
the Soldiers' Home. Soon he became President of the Soldier's 
Home in Columbus, and used to go down every day and spend 
hours every day in looking after those soldiers, and seeing that 
they had every comfort. He spent on them a great deal of time 
and a great deal of money. One day he said to his wife, "I'm 
giving to much time to these soldiers. I've got to stop it. There's 
an important case coming on in court, and I've got to attend to 
my own business." He said he went down to the office that 
morning, resolved in future to let the soldiers alone. He went 
to his desk, and then to writing. Pretty soon the door opened, 
and he saw a soldier hobble slowly in. He started at sight of him. 
The man was fumbling at something in his breast, and pretty 
soon he got out an old soiled paper. The father saw it was his 
own son's writing. 

"Dear Father: — This young man belongs to my company. 
He has lost his leg and his health in defense of his country, and 
he is going home to his mother to die. If he calls on you treat 
him kindly, " For Charlei's Sake." 

"For Charlie's sake." The moment he saw that,- a pang went 
to his heart He got up for a carriage, lifted the maimed soldier, 
drove home, put him into Charle's room, sent for the family 
physician, kept him in the family and treated him like his own 
son. When the young soldier got well enough to go to the train 
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to go home to his mother, he took him to the railway station, 
put him in the nicest, most comfortable place in the carriage, 
and sent him on his way home to his mother. "I did it," said 
the old Judge, "for Charlie's sake." Now, whatsoever you do, 
my friends, do it for the Lord Jesus' sake. Do and ask every- 
thing in His name, in the name of Him "who loved us and gave 
Himself for us." 



Picking up the Bible. 



The hardest thing, I will admit, ever a man had to do is to 
become a Christian, and yet it is the easiest. This seems to 
many to be a paradox, but I will repeat it, it is the most difficult 
thing to become a Christian, and yet it is the easiest. I have a 
little nephew in Chicago. When he was three or four years 
of age, he threw that Bible on the floor. I think a good deal of 
that Bible, and I didn't like to see this. His mother said to him, 
"Go pick up uncle's Bible from the floor." "I won't," he replied. 
"Go and pick that Bible up directly." "I won't." "What did 
you say?" asked his mother. She thought he didn't understand. 
But he understood well enough, and had made up his mind that 
he wouldn't. She told the boy she would have to punish him if 
he didn't, and then he said he couldn't, and by and by he said he 
did't want to. And that is the way with the people in coming to 
Christ. At first they say they won't, then they can't, and then 
they don't want to. The mother insisted upon the boy picking 
up the Bible, and he got down and put his arms around it and 
pretended he couldn't lift it. He was a great, healthy boy, and 
he could have picked it up easily enough. I was very anxious 
to see the fight carried on because she was a young mother, and 
if she didn't break that boy's will he was going to break her heart 
by and by. So she told him again if he didn't pick it up she 
would punish him, and the child just picked it up. It was very 
easy to do it when he made up his mind. So it is perfectly easy 
for men to accept the gospel. The trouble is they don't want to 
give up their will. If you want to be saved you must just accept 
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that gospel— that Christ is your Saviour, that He is your Redeemer, 
and that He has rescued you from the curse of the law. Just say 
"Lord Jesus Christ, I trust you from this hour to save me;" and 
the moment you take that stand, He will put His loving arms 
around you and wrap about you the robe of righteousness. 



Willie. 

A short time after I got here I received a letter from Scot- 
land. It was sent to a minister and he forwarded it to me. It was 
the gushing o^ a loving father. He asked us to look out for his 
boy, Whose name was Willie. That name touched my heart, 
because it was the name of my own boy. I asked Mr. Sawyer 
to try and get on the track of that boy some weeks ago, but all 
his efforts were fmitless. But away off in Scotland that Christ- 
ian father was holding that boy up to God in prayer, and last 
Friday, in yonder room, among those asking for prayers was 
that Willie, and he told me a story there that thrilled my heart, 
and testified how the prayers of that father and mother in that 
far off land had been instrumental in affecting his salvation. 
Don't you think the heart of that father and mother will rejoice? 
He said he was rushing madly to destruction, but there was a 
power in those prayers that saved that boy. Don't you think, 
my friends, that God hears and answers prayers, and shall we 
not lift up our voices to Him in prayer that He will bless the 
children He has given us. 



The Mistake that was Corrected. 

When we were in Great Britian, in Manchester, a father 
woke up to the fact that we were going away from that town. 
Just as we were about closing he got wonderfully interested in 
the meetings, and when we had gone to another town he said to 
his wife: "I have made a mistake; I should have taken you 
and the children and the servants to those meetings. Now I'm 
going to take my son from business, and take you and the child- 
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ren and the servants to the town where they are being held now, 
and take a house and have you all attend the meetings," He 
came and took a house and sat down determined to remain there 
till all had been blessed. I remember him coming to me one 
night, soon after arriving, and saying, "Mr. Moody, my wife has 
got converted; thank God for that. If I get nothing else lam 
well paid." A few nights after he came in and said his son had 
become converted, and then told me one of the servants had 
been brought under the influence ; and so he went on until the 
last day we were to be in that town arrived, and he came to me 
and said the last one of the family had yielded himself up to 
Christ, and went back to his native city rejoicing. When we 
were in London the father and son came up and assisted in the 
work, and I don't know a happier man in all Europe than that 
one. 



Moody Chasing his Shadow. 

When I was a little boy I remember I tried to catch my 
shadow. I don't know if you were ever so foolish; but I remem- 
ber running after it and trying to get ahead of it. I could not 
see why the shadow always kept ahead of me. Once I hap- 
pened to be racing with my face to the sun, and I looked over my 
head and saw my shadow coming back of me, and it kept behind 
me all the way. It is the same with the Son of Righteousness, 
peace and joy will go with you while you go with your face to- 
ward Him, and these people who are getting at the back of the 
Sun are in darkness all the time. Turn to the light of God and 
the reflection will flash in your heart. Don't say that God will not 
forgive you. It is only your will which keeps His forgiveness 
from you. 

Open The Door. 

I heard of a little child some time ago who was burned. 
The mother had gone out and left the three children at home. 
The eldest left the room, and the remaining two began to play 
with fire, and set the place in a blaze. When the youngest of 
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the two saw what she hnd done she went into a little cupboard 
and fastened herself in. The remaining child went to the door 
and knocked and knocked, crying to her to open the door and 
let her take her out of the burnins; building, but she was to 
frightened to do it. It seems to me as if this was tlif way with 
hundreds and thousands. Christ stands and knocks, but they've 
got their hearts barred and boiled, because they don't know that 
He has come only to bless them. 



Higher and Higher. 

I remember a few years, ago, a little child died, and just before 
his soul went home, he asked his father to lift him ii]3, and the 
father put his hand under the head of the child and raised it up. 
But the child only said, "That is not enough; that is not what I 
want; lift me right up." The child was wasted all to skin and 
bones, but still his father comphed, and lifted the dying child out 
of his bed. But the little fellow kept whispering, fainter and 
fainter, "Lift me higher, higher, higher!" And the father iif ed 
higher and higher, till he hfted him as far as he could reach. 
Yet, still the barely audible w hisper cime Higher, father, higher," 
till at last, hi head fell back ind his spint passed up to th? 
eternal King — high at Kst So my dear friends let your con- 
stant cry be higher higher more near the cross of the Son of 
God. 
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Believe. 

Have faith in God ! Take Him* at His word ! Believe what 
He says ! Believe the record God has given of His Son ! I can 
imagine some of you saying: "I want to, but I have not got the 
right kind of faith." What kind of faith do you want? Now, 
the idea that you want a different kind of faith is all wrong. 
Use the faith you have got, just beheve on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Not only that, you can't give any reason for not be- 
lieving. If a man told me he couldn't believe me, I should 
have a right to ask him why he couldn't believe me. I should 
have a right to ask him if I had ever broken my word with him ; 
and if I had not broken my word with him, he ought to believe 
me. I would like to ask you, has God ever broken His word? 
Never. My friends He will keep his His word. God condemns 
the world because they believe not on Him; that is the root of 
all evil. A man who believes in the Lord Jesus Christ won't 
murder, and lie, and do all these awful things. Don't get caught 
up by that terrible delusion that unbelief is a misfortune. 
Unbelief is not a misfortune, but is the sin of the world. Christ 
found it on all sides of the world. When He first got up from 
the grave. He found that his disciples doubted. He had reason, 
to cry out against unbelief 



"Let the Lower Lights be Burning." 

A few years ago, at the mouth of Cleveland harbor, there 
were two lights, one at each side of the bay, called the upper 
and lower lights ; and to enter the harbor safely by night, vessels 
must sight both of the lights. These western lakes are more 
dangerous sometimes than the great ocean. One wild, stormy 
night, a' steamer was trying to make her way into the harbor. 
The captain and pilot were anxiously watching for the lights. 
By and by the pilot was heard to say, "Do you see the lower 
light?" "No," was the reply; "I fear we have passed them." 
"Ah, there are the lights," said the pilot; "and they must be from 
9 
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the bluff on which they stand, the upper lights. We have passed 
the lower lights, and have lost our chance of getting into the 
harbor." What was to be done? They looked back, and saw the 
dim outline of the lower lighthouse against the sky. The lights 
had gone out. "Can't you turn your head around?" "No; the 
night is too wild for that. She won't answer to her helm." 
The storm was so fearful thai; they could do nothing. They tried 
again to make for the harbor, but they went crash against the 
rocks, and sank to the bottom. Very few escaped ; the great 
majority found a watery grave. Why? Simply because the lower 
lights had gone out. Now with us the upper lights are all right. 
Christ himself is the upper light, and we are the lower lights, and 
the cry to us is, Keep the lower lights burning; that is what we 
have to do. He will lead us safe to the sunlit shore of Canaan, 
where there is no more night. 



Brightly beams our Fathar's mercy 

From His Lighthouse ever more, 
But to us He gives the keeping 

Of the lights along the shore. 

Cho. — Let the lower lights be burning ! 
Send a gleam across the wave ! 
Some poor fainting struggling seaman 
You may rescue, you may save. 

Dark the night of sin has settled, 

Lt)ud and angry billows roar; 
Eager eyes are watching, longing, 

For the lights along the short.— Cko. 

Trim your feeble lamp, my brother; 

Some poor seaman tempest-tost, 
Trying now to make the harbor, 

In the darkness may be lost. — Cho. 

P. P. Bliss. 




Tr'Jr' T^&^ 
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^The Good Mother. 

A youDg man went home from one of our meetings some 
time ago. He had been converted. He had previously been a 
dissipated young man. His mother had made it a rule, she told 
me, that she "would not retire till he came home. " That was 
her rule, she said, "never to go to bed till my boy was at home. 
If he did not come home till five o'clock in the morning, I sat up, 
and when he was out all night I got no sleep; but when he came 
home I always met him with a kiss. I threw my arms around his 
neck. I treated him just as if he was kind attentive, and good. 
Sometimes he would be out all night. Those nights I would not 
go to bed. He used to know it. One night he came home. I 
looked to see if he was under the influence of liquor. He came 
up to me, and he said, * Mother I have been converted,' and 
then I fell on his neck and embraced him, and wept over him 
tears of joy. Why," said she, "Mr. Moody, you don't know what 
joy it gave me. I cannot tell you. You don't know what a load 
it took off my heart. You don't know how I praised God that 
my prayers had been answered. " 



A Voice from the Tomb. 

The other day I read of a mother who died, leaving her child 
alone and very poor. She used to pray earnestly for her boy, 
and left an impression upon his mind that she cared more for his 
soul than she cared for anything else in the world. He grew up 
to be a successful man in business, and became very well off. 
One day, not long ago, after his mother had been dead for twenty 
years, he thought he would remove her remains and put her into 
his own lot in the cemetery, and put up a little monument to her 
memory. As he came to remove them and to lay them away the 
thought came to him, that while his mother was alive she had 
prayed for him, and he wondered why her prayers were not 
answered. That very night that man was saved. After his 
mother had been buried so long a time, the act of removing her 
body to another resting place, brought up all recollections of 
his childhood, and he became a Christian. O, you mothers I 
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"Hold the Fort, For I am coming." 

I am told that when General Sherman went through Atlanta 
towards the sea — through the Southern States — he left in the fort, 
in the Kenesaw, Mountains a little handful of men to guard 
some rations that he brought there. And General Hood got into 
the outer rear and attacked the fort, drove the men in from the 
outer works into the inner works, and for a long^ time the battle 
raged fearfully. Half of the men were either killed or wound- 
ed ; the general who was in command was wounded seven differ- 
ent times; and when they were about ready to run up the white 
flag and surrender the fort, Sherman got within fift^ien miles, and 
through the signal corps on the mountain he sent the message : 
"Hold the fort; I am coming. W.T.Sherman." That message 
fired up their hearts, and they held the fort till reinforcements 
came, and the fort did not go into the hands of their enemies. 
Our friend, Mr. Bliss, has written a hymn entitled "Hold the fort 
for I am cpming, " and I'm going to ask Mr. Sankey to sing that 
hymn. I hope there will be a thousand young converts coming 
into our ranks to help hold the fort. Our Saviour is in command, 
and He is coming. Let us take up the chorus. 

Ho ! my comrades see the signal 

Waving in the sky ! 
Reinforcements now apiDcaring, 

Victory is nigh ! 

Cho. — " Hold the fort, for I am coming," 
Jesus signals still, 
Wave the answer back to heaven, 
*'By Thy grace we will." 

See the mighty hosts advancing, 

Satan lead in p[ on; 
Mighty men around us falling, 

Courage almost gone. — Cho. 

See the glorious banner waving, 

Hear the bugle blow, 
In our Leader's name we'll triumph 

Over every foe. — Cho. 

P'ierce and long the battle rages, 

But our Help is near; 
Onward comes our Great Commander, 

Cheer, my comrades, cheer! — Cho. 

P. P. Bliss. 
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The Young Converts. 

There are four men coming down the streets of Capernaum. 
I never knew them, but if I met them in the streets of Boston 
I should feel like grasping them by the hand. Perhaps one of 
them was he who was converted not long before : perhaps the 
other was the leper who went to Jesus and got cured, and when 
he came home, his wife didn't know who it was, and "couldn't be- 
lieve it was her husband; and another had been cured perhaps of 
blindness, and here was the man with the palsy who had nearly 
shaken himself into his grave. The doctors of Jerusalem had all 
given him up as a hopeless case. "Why," they said, "he cannot 
even get his food to his mouth, he shakes so. We can't do any- 
thing with him. " Well, these young converts came along — I 
suppose they were young; they have more faith than any one 
else — and they see this man with the palsy and instantly say that 
one word from Him will put it away. But they cannot get him 
there — they don't see how they can carry him, and finally one 
of them goes and gets a neighbor, and says, " Here's a man with 
the palsy; if we can get him up to where Christ is, He can just 
heal him at once." I think he would be astonished and say 
"What, save that man; impossible! he can't be cured." But 
the young convert persists, and tells him of those who had been 
made to see, and the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, and so 
convinced the neighbor that at last he said, "Well, I will help 
you and go and see this wonderful physician," and away they 
go and hunt up another young convert, who had been lame for 
years. He is not strong enough to help them, however, and they 
find another man. He has been deaf and dumb for years. And 
these four young converts take this man with the palsy and put 
him, I suppose, on what we called during the war a stretcher, 
and away they go to Christ. They had faith in what they were 
about. I can imagine the young men saying as they carry him 
along: "We* will not have to carry him back again; the palsy 
will be gone; it will be cured then." On they go with their load, 
and when they get to the house they find it crowded inside and 
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a multitude standing outside. They say to the people, "Let us 
pass; we want to take the poor man to Christ. " But they say, 
"Why, there is no hope for him; he is past all cure.** "All,*' 
say the young converts, "that is nothing. Jesus of Nazareth 
can cure him; all things are possible to Him." But they 
wouldn't stand aside. They wouldn't allow them to get in. 
But these four men are not going to take this man back. 
They are determined not to fail. They hesitate a moment, then 
go to the next house; it is a neighbor's. There were no bells 
in those days, and so they knock. When the neighbor comes 
to the door they say: "We want to get into the next house; let 
us go through yours. " "Oh yes," says the man, and they as- 
cend the staircase, and get on the roof, and get over to the next 
house. There's no entrance through there, and so they dig a 
hole, they tear up this roof. A great many people here in Bos- 
ton would be opposed to this sort of thing. They would say : 
"If you want to get into the house, you want things to be done 
decently; don't tear up the roof in that way."- But, my friends, 
if we want to go to work for Christ, we must tear off the top 
of the house, if ifs necessary. We must use vigorous means. 
These young men had good faith, and that's what we want here. 
But when they had torn off the roof they had nothing to let the 
man down by. So they looked about and made a rope of their 
own clothing, and down they laid him right among the Pharisees 
and learned doctors, right at the feet of Jesus. And it is a 
good place to put a poor sinner. And we are not told whether 
that man with the palsy had any faith. But the Son of God 
looked up, and saw their faith — the faith of the four men — and 
it pleased Him. It was like a cup of refreshment that satisfied 
the longings of His soul — He saw the brightness of their faith 
when He looked upon them. And He said to the sick man, 
"Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee." 
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The Dying Sunday School Teacher. 

I want to tell you how I got my first impulse to work solely 
for the conversion of men. For a long time after my conversion 
I didn't accomplish anything. I hadn't got into my right place? 
That was it. I hadn't thought enough of this personal work. I'd 
get up in prayer meeting, and I'd pray with the others, but just to 
go up to a man and take hold of his coat and get him down on 
his knees, I hadn't yet got round to that. It was in i860 the 
change came. In the Sunday school I had a pale, delicate young 
man as one of the teachers. I knew his burning piety, and as- 
signed him to the worst class in the school. They were all girls, 
and it was an awful class. They kept gadding around in the 
school-room, and were laughing and carrpng on all the while. 
And this young man had better success than any one else. One 
Sunday he was absent, and I tried myself to teach the class, but 
couldn't do anything with them; they seemed farther off than ever 
from any concern about their souls. Well, the day after his ab- 
sence, early Monday morning, the young man came into the store 
where I worked, and, tottering and bloodless, threw himself down 
on some boxes. "Whafs the matter?" I asked, "I have been 
bleeding at the lungs, and they have given me up to die, " he 
said. "But you are not afraid to die?" I questioned, "No," said 
he, I am not afraid to die, but I have got to stand before God 
and give an account of my stewardship, and not one of my Sab- 
bath-school scholars has been brought to Jesus. I have failed to 
bring one, and haven't any strength to do it now. " 

He was so weighed down that I got a carriage and took that 
dying man in it, and we called at the homes of every one of his 
scholars, and to each one he said, as best his faint voice would 
let him, "I have come to just ask you to come to the Saviour," 
and then he prayed as I never heard before. And for ten days 
he labored in that way, sometimes walking to the nearest houses, 
and at the end of that ten days every one of that large class had 
yielded to the Saviour. Full well do I remember the night before 
he went away (for the doctors said he must hurry to the South), 
how we held a true love-feast It was the very gate of heaven, 
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that meeting. He prayed, and they prayed; he didn't ask them, 
he didn't think they could pray; and then we sinig, "Blest be 
the tie that binds. " It was a beautiful night in June that he left 
on the Michigan Southern, and I was down to the train to hel|) 
him off. And those girls every one gathered there again, ali nn ■ 
known to each other; and the depot seemed a second gate lo 
heaven, in the joyful, yet tearful commiinion and farewells be- 
tween those newly redeemed souls and him whose crown of re- 
ioicing it will be that he led them to Jesus. At last the gong 
sounded, and, supported on the platform, the dying man, shook 
hands with each one, and whispered, "I will meet you yonder." 
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The Little Bird's Freedom. 

A friend in Ireland once met a liltle Irish boy who had caught 
a sparrow. The poor little bird was trembling in his hand, and 
seemed very anxious to escape. The gentleman begged the boy 
to let it go, as the bird could not do him any good; but the boy 
said he would not, for he had chased it three hours before he could 
catch it. He tried to reason it out with the boy but in vain. .'\t 
last he offered to buy the bird; the boy agreed to the price, and it 
was paid. Then the gentleman took the poor little thing and held 
it out in his hand. The boy had been holding it .very fast, for 
the boy was stronger than the bird, just as Satan is stronger than 
we, and there it sat for a time, scarcely able to realize the fact 
that it had got liberty ; but in a little while it flew away, chirping, 
as if to say lo the gentleman, ."Thank you! thank youl you have 
redeemed me." That is what redemption is — buying back and 
setting free. So Christ came back to break the fetters of sin, to 
open the prison doors and set the sinner free. This is the good 
nows, the gospel of Christ — "Ye are not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ. " 
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Finding Your Picture. 

You know I have an idea that the Bible is like an album. 
I go into a man's house, and while waiting for him, I take up an 
album and open it. I look at a picture. "Why, that looks like 
a man I know. " I turn over and look at another. "Well, I 
know that man. " By and by I come upon another. "Why, 
that man looks like my brother." I am getting pretty near 
home. I keep turning over the leaves. "Well, I declare, there 
is a man who lives in the street I do — why, he is my next-door 
neighbor. " And then I come upon another and I see myself. 
My friends, if you read your Bibles you will find your own pic- 
tures there. It will just describe you. Now it may be there 
is some Pharisee here to-night : if there is, let him turn to the 
third chapter of John, and see what Christ said to that Pharisee. 
"Except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God. " Nicodemus, no doubt, was one of the fairest specimens 
of a man in Jerusalem in those days, yet he had to be born 
again, else he couldn't see the kingdom of God. But you may 
say: "I am not a Pharisee; I am a poor, miserable sinner, too 
bad to come to Him. " Well, turn to the woman of Samaria 
and see what He said to her. See what a difference there was 
between that publican and that Pharisee. There was as great a 
distance between them as between the sun and the moon. 
One was in the very highest station, and the other occupied the 
very worst. One had only himself and his sins to bring to 
God, the other was trying to bring in his position and his aris- 
tocracy. I tell you when a man gets a true sight of himself, all 
his position and station and excellencies drop. See this prayer : 
"I thank God," "I am not," "I fast," "I give," "I possess." 
Why, if he had delivered a long . prayer, and it had been put 
into the hands of printers, they would have to send out for 
some"rs." "I thank God." "I," "I," "I." When a man prays, 
not with himself, but to God, he does not exalt himself, he 
don't pass a eulogy upon himself. He falls flat down in dust 
before God. In that prayer you don't find him thanking God 
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for what He had done for him. It was a heathen, prayerless 
prayer — merely a form. I hope the day will come when for- 
mal prayers will be a thing of the past. I think the reason 
why we cannot get more people out to the meetings is because 
we have too many formal prayers in the churches. These 
formal Christians get up like this Pharisee and thank God 
they are not like other men; but when a man gets a look at 
himself, he prays with the spirit of the publican. 



The Loved one and the Lover. 

There are a great many things to separate a man from his wife, 
or one friend from another; but the mother's love is generally 
unchangeable. Her son may be a murderer; public opinion 
may be against him; the daily journals may write him down ; his 
friends may forsake him : but that mother will take her stand in 
the court beside her boy. The jury *may give a verdict against 
him, and he may be sentenced to death ; but you will find that 
mother going down to his cell, and she will love him through it 
all. She don't care for public opinion ; she don't heed the senti- 
ments of the press. Everything may be gone from her, but love 
for her son will remain. And when that son has been executed,, 
and life has lelt his body, she will go down to his grave and water 
it with tears, and will cherish the memory of that boy as long as- 
she lives. But all this is not to be compared with the love of 
God. God's love is not confined to one man; it is universal and 
^\nfailing and unchangeable. 



Humility. 

I suppose Isaiah thought he was as good as most "men in hi 

day, and perhaps he was a good deal better than most men, but 

when he saw the Lord he cried, "Woe is me, for I am undone;. 

because I am a man of unclean lips. " When he saw the Lord,. 

he saw his own deformity, and he fell in the dust before the Lord. 

And that is the proper place for a sinner. As I have said before, 

until men realize their unclean ness they talk of their own right- 
10 
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eousness, but the moment they catch a sight of Him their mouth 
is stopped. If we hear a man talking about himself, we may be 
sure that he has not seen God. Look at that man Daniel. Not 
a thing can be found against him, but see when he came within 
sight of God. He found that his comeliness turned to corruption. 
And look at Job. One would have thought that he was all right. 
He was good to the poor, liberal to all charities — not a better 
man within a thousand miles. If they wanted to get a thousand 
dollars to endow a university, a thousand dollars to build a syn- 
agogue, if they wanted a thousand dollars for any charitable 
object, why he was the man. Why, you would have liked to get 
him into your Presbyterian, or Methodist, or Baptist Churches; 
if you wanted a chairman of a benevolent society you couldn't 
have found a better man. Yet look at him when God came near 
him. It is altogether different when He comes within our sight. 
It is ope thing to hear Him and another thing to see Him. We 
had heard Him with his ears, but now we see Him with his eyes, 
and then he was silent. You couldn't get another word from 
him. Before he saw Him he could argue and talk about Him to 
his friends — could argue as well as they could; but the moment 
Job saw Him he was silent. When He said, " Gird up thy loins 
like a man," from that time he put no more questions to Him. 
He had got a lesson. No man can come into His kingdom till 
he knows he is vile, till he sees Him. He must come down to 
.that. That is God's alphabet. 



The Little Winner. 



A little girl only eleven years old once came to me in a 
Sunday School and said : "Won't you please pray that God will 
make me a winner of souls? '^ I felt so proud of her, and my 
pride was justified, for she has become one of the best winners of 
souls in the country. Oh, suppose she lives three score years, 
and goes on winning four or five souls every year; at the end of 
her journey there will be three hundred souls on the way to glory. 
And how long will it be before that little company swells to a 
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great army. Don't you see how that little mountain rill keeps 
swelling till it carries everything before it Little trickling 
streams have run into it, till now, a mighty river, it has great 
cities on its banks, and the commerce of all nations floating on 
its waters. So when a single soul is won to Christ you cannot 
see the result. A single one multiplies to a thousand, and that 
unto ten thousand. Perhaps a million shall be the fruit ; we can- 
not tell. AVe only know that the Christian who has turned so 
nnany to righteousness shall indeed shine ever and ever. 



Blind Bartimeus. 



The apostle was going into Jericho for the last time. By the 
wayside he finds a poor, blind beggar who asks for a farthing, 
and he says: "Silver and gold have I none, but I can tell you 
of a great physician in Israel who can cure you." "Can cure 
me?" he says, "I was born blind." "Yes, but I have talked to a 
man in Jerusalem who says he was born blind, but now he sees." 
"Why," says Bartimeus, "how is that?" "Well, sir, Jesus of 
Nazareth was in Jerusalem, and a boy, he said, led him up to 
Him, and he just made clay with spittle and anointed his eyes, 
and sent him to wash in the pool of Siloam. If you could only 
go up to Jerusalem, all you would have to do would be to tell 
Him. He don't charge anything." "He don't charge anything?" 
"No; He treats princes, potentates, and penniless all alike, for 
nothing; you have only to come before Him and ask Him." I 
can see Bartimeus' eyes light up as he cries out: "If I can get 
my eyes by asking, I will get them." He takes his place by the 
wayside in expectancy. All at once he hears some one coming, 
and he cries out: "Who is coming?" What does it mean?" At 
this no one answers him, but he begins to mistrust that it is Jesus 
of Nazareth. He has been told how great crowds flock about 
Him. And he cried out again in a louder voice, and they told 
him Jesus of Nazareth was passing by. And he cried again, then, 
with all his might: "Thou son of David, have mercy upon me." 
Some in the crowd thought Christ was going up to Jerusalem to 
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be crowned King, and did not want Him to be disturbed by the 
blind beggar; they cried out not to disturb the Master; but the 
beggar would not cease, but cried all the louder: "Thou son of 
David have mercy upon me. " And the prayer reached the ear 
of the Son of God, and he hushed ill the voices about Him while 
He heard the earnest suitor. There was no mistake. 



The Bible. 

People say this Bible was good enough for ancient days,* 
but we have men of culture, of science, of literature now, and 
its value has decreased to the people of our day. Now, give 
me a better book and I will throw it away. Has the world 
ever offered us a better book? These men want us to give up 
the Bible. What are you going to give us in its place? Oh, 
how cruel infidelity is to tell us to give up all the hope we 
have — to throw away the only book which tells the story of the 
resurrection. They try to tell us that it is all a fiction, so that 
when we lay our loved ones in the grave we bid them farewell 
for time and eternity. Away with this terrible doctrine. The 
Bible of our fathers and mothers is true, and the good old way 
is true. When man comes and tries to draw us from the old to 
the new way, it is the work of the devil. But men say we have* 
outgrown this way. Why don^t men outgrow the light of the 
sun? They .shouldn^t let the light of the sun come into their 
buildings — should have gas; the sun is old, and gas is a new 
light. There is :j.ust as much sense in this as to take away the 
Bible. How much we owe the blessed Bible. Why, I don*t 
think human life would be safe if it wasn't for it. Look at the 
history of the nations where the Bible has been trampled under 
foot. Only a few years ago France and England were pretty 
nearly equal. England threw the Bible open to the world, and 
France tried to trample it. Now the English language is spoken 
around the world, and its prosperity has increased, while it 
stands foremost among the Nations'. But look at France. It 
has gone down and down with ariarchy and revolution. Let us 
not forsake the old way. 
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Child Friendship — How Durable. 

I heard some lime ago of a little book upon a passage of 
Scripture — I didn't know there was such a passage — which oc- 
curred in the story of David and Mephiboseth. You know, 
one day Jonathan and David were together, and Jonathan said : 
"David, I want you to make a vow." I suppose it had been 
revealed to Jonathan that he was to take his place. Instead of 
his heart being filled with jealousy, he loved him as a brother. 
"Now I want you to make a vow that when you get my father's 
throne if any of my father's house are alive, that you will show 
them kindness." "Why, yes, Jonathan," replies David, "I will; 
I would do it for your sake alone." Well, time went on. You 
know how Saul persecuted David and drove him into the cave 
of Adallam, and if he could have caught him, you know how 
he would have slain him. News came to him that the Isra- 
elites were routed, and and that Saul and Jonathan were slain, 
and David came up to Hebron, and reigned for seven and 
a half years, and came after this up to Jerusalem. I can see 
him ia his palace in the height of his power, and the recol- 
lection of the old vow he made to Jonathan suddenly comes 
upon him. His conscience tells him he has made a vow to his 
old friend Jonathan which he has not kept. I can see him order 
in one of his servants, "Do you know if there are any of Saul's 
house alive?" "Well, I don't know, but there is an old servant 
of Saul's, Ziba." David orders him in and asks: "Are any of 
Saul's house alive, because if there is I want to show kindness to 
them." I can imagine the expression of his face. The idea of 
David showing kindness to any of Saul's house — to Saul, who 
wanted to slay him, and who persecuted him. "Well, yes," the 
servant answers, "there is a son of Jonathan living." "What," 
he cries, "a son of my old friend Jonathan; where is he?" "He 
was at Lo-debar the last I heard of him." Now you may have 
been a great traveler, and yet you have never heard of Lo- 
debar. You may have been all around the world and still you 
have not heard of Lo-debar. You may work in the post office 
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and you have never heard of Lo-debar — never saw a letter di- 
rected to that place. Still that is the place where every one of 
Adam's sons has been. Every one has been in Lo-debar. Every 
backslider is there. When David heard where he was, he sent 
down to bring up Jonathan's son, Mephisobeth. See that char- 
iot sweeping through the town. "Why, the king's chariot is 
here," the people say, "What does it mean?" We are told that 
this poor prince was lame, and I can see the poor, lame prince 
as he comes out to meet the servant. "What is it," he inquires.* 
" King David has sent for you, " the servant replies. I can see 
the prince trembling from head to foot when he hears this. He 
thinks King David wants to slay him; he thinks he is just going 
to cut off his head. That's the way with sinners. They think 
that God stands behind them with a double-whetted sword ready 
to annihilate them. The servant says: "I want you to come 
down and see the king." "But, "replies the prince, "I tell you that 
means death to me. " Just as a good many sinners in Chicago 
think. "But," continues the servant, "he has sent me, and 
wants you to come;" and he gets him into the carriage and on 
to the highway, thj'ough the streets and unto the palace of the 
king. The king looks upon him and sees upon his brow the 
image of Jonathan, and says to Mephisobeth, "I will show thee 
kindness for thy father's sake, and I will restore unto you all of 
Saul's possessions, and you shall sit at the king's table. " He 
restores to the lame prince the inheritance he lost and then gives 
him a place at the king's table. That is the gospel. God wants 
you to come up from Lo-debar to Jerusalem and take your 
inheritance. The moment you come from your Lo-debar to the 
city of peace, that moment you will learn the glad tidings. 



Son, Remember. 

I have been twice in the jaws of death. Once I was 
drowning, and the the third time I was about to sink I was 
rescued. In the twinkling of an eye everything I had said, 
done, or thought of, flashed across my mind. I do not under- 
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derstand how everything in a man's life can be crowded into 
his recDllection in an instant of time, but nevertheless it all 
flashed through my mind. Another time when I thought I was 
dying, it all came back to me again. It is just so that all 
things we think we have forgotten will come back by and by. 
It is only a question of time. We will hear the words, "Son, 
remember," and it is a good deal better for us now to remember 
our sins and confess them before it is too late. Christ said to 
his disciples, "Remember Lot's wife.'' Over and over again, 
when the children of Israel were brought out of Egypt, God 
said to them, "Remember where I found you, and how I deliv- 
ered you." He wanted them to remember His goodness to 
them, and the time is coming when, if they forget His goodness 
and despise it, they will be without mercy. 



The Prodigal's Return. 

I can see him now. He has resolved. His old associates 
laugh at him, but what does he care for public opinion. "I have 
made up my mind, " he says. He don't stay to get a new suit of 
clothes, as some men do in coming to Christ. They want to do 
some good deeds before they come. He just started as he was. 
I see him walking on through dusty roads and over hills, and 
fording brooks and rivers. It did'nt take him long to go home 
when he made up his mind. Then the prodigal is nearing the 
homestead — see him. I remember going home after being away 
for a few months. How I longed to catch a glimpse of that old 
place. As I neared it I remembered the sweet hours I had spent 
with my brother, and the pleasant days of childhood. Here is 
the prodigal as he comes near his old home ; all his days of happy 
childhood come before him. He wonders if the old man is still 
alive, and as he comes near the home he says: "It may be that 
the old man is dead. " Ah ! what a sad thing it would have been 
if on returning he had found that his father had gone down to his 
grave mourning for him. Is there any one here who has a father 
and mother, whose love you are scorning and to whom you have 
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not written for years? I said to a prodigal the other night, "How 
long is it since you have written to your mother?" "Four years 
and a half." "Don't you believe your mother loves you?" "Yes, " 
he replied, "it is because she does love me that I don't write to 
her. If I was telling her the life IVe been leading, it would 
break her heart." "If you love her," I said, "go and write her 
to-night and tell her all. " I got his promise, and I am happy. 
I can't tell how glad I feel when I get those young prodigals to 
turn to their fathers and mothers, because I know what joy will 
be in the hearts of those parents when they hear from their 
prodigal son. As he nears his father's home, he wonders again 
if his heart has turned against him, or if he will receive a wel- 
come. Ah, he don't know his father's heart. I can see the old 
man up there on that flat roof, in the cool of the day, waiting 
for his boy. Every day he has been there, every day straining 
his eyes over the country to catch the first" glimpse of his son 
should he return. This evening he is there, still hoping to see 
the wanderer come back. By and by he sees a form in the dis- 
tance coming toward the house. As he comes nearer and 
nearer he can tell it is the form of a young man. He cannot 
tell who it is by his dress. His robe is gone, his ring is gone, 
his shoes are gone, but the old man catches sight of the face. 
I see him as he comes running down,N^s if the spirit of youth 
has come upon him, his long white hair floating through the air. 
He rushes past his servants, out the door, and up to his son, 
whom he takes to his bosom. He rejoices over him. The 
young man tries to make a speech — tries to ask him to be one 
of his servants, but the father won't listen to it. When he gets 
him to the house he cries to one servant, "Go get the best robe 
for him;" to another, "You go and get a ring and put on his 
finger:" Get shoes for him,'" he cries to another; Go kill the 
fatted calf," is the order given to another, "for my son has re- 
turned." Ah, there was joy there. "My boy who was dead is 
alive again." There was joy in that house. 
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Cherries. 

— ^The prodigal son got down very low, but he did not get 
down low enough to beg; he went to work. 

— IVe lived nearly forty years, and I've learned one thing if 
I've learned nothing else; that no man or woman who treats 
disrespectfully father or mother ever prospers. 

— The most devoted love on earth is the love of a mother for 
her child ; but what is it in comparison to God's love? Mothers 
**may forget, yet I will not forget thee," saith the Lord. 

— ^\Vhen I was in England, my little girl said, "Papa, why 
don't those colored folks wash themselves white?" You might 
as well try to make yourselves pure and holy without the help 
of God. 

— Some one has said there were thousands of men in that 
camp who knew that God could use them, but David was the 
only one who believd that God would use him. Said David, 
"Now I will go." 

— There are three thoughts that I have tried to brinjg out : 
that God is love; that His love is unchangeable; that His love 
is everlasting. The fourth thought is this : that His love is un- 
failing. Your love is not. 

— A great many people wonder why it is that they don't pros- 
per, and are not blessed in the world. It is no wonder to me. 
The wonder is that God blesses them as He does. If I had a 
child in constant rebellion toward me, I wouldn't want that 
child to prosper until that spirit of rebellion * would be swept 
away, because prosperity would ruin them. 

— It seems to me after I am dead and gone, I would rather 
have a man come to my grave and drop a tear, and say, "Here 
lies the man who converted me : who brought me to the cross 
of Christ" — it seems to me I would rather have this than a col- 
umn of pure gold reaching to the skies, built in my honor. If 
a man wants to be useful, follow Christ • 
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come this book of " Child Stories." F. O. i A^/oiV, 

Agent American Sunday School Union. 

I regard "Moody's Child Stories." as presented by Rev. J. B, McCluie, one of the 
best books of the present day for children. It ought to be in the possession of every 
family. While intensely interesting it is also very instructive. Q. \V. lERKINS. 

Supt. Foster Mission S. S., Chicago. 

In a handsome volume, attractively illustrated. Rev. J. B. McClure has collected a 
large number of Mr. Moody's anecdotes about children. They are in a style to interest 
children, while apt and suggestive, and illustrative of .evangelical truth. Mr. McClure 
in this, and the volume of Moody's anecdotes has proved his skill as an editor, and ren- 
ders a highly accomplished service to those who love the truth in its simplicity and 
sweetness. — Handard. 

It makes a handsome volume and is well illustrated. The stories themselves all 
bear upon Christian life, and show the power of truth on young miiids. The book will 
interest and profit the young — Interior. 

Rev. J. B. McClure. of this city, who so successfully coUected a previous volume of 
" Moody's Anecdotes," (gathered from the same source), is also the compiler of these 
pretty waifs and has manifested much taste and skill i»^ their selection. Mr. Moody's 
I'hild stories comprise a very impressive portion of his discourses, teaching important 
truths, and his admirers will rejoice that they are now published in a separate book. 
—Chicago 1 renin g Joui'ncU. 

Having every advantage at its command, this small volume is destined to gladden 
the hearts of more little ones than any dozen of other child-books combined. The 
verj* brevity of these anecdotes is sufficient to recommend them to every child in the 
\dii\Q..— Chicago 'Jime^. 

"Moody's Child Stories," compiled and edited by Rev. J. B. McClure, is a collection 
of incidents of the deepest interesr. well worthy of a place in every houi^ehold. The ar- 
rangement and style of the book is good, and I hope it may have a large circulation. 

B. F. J\ COJiS, 
Editor Inter-National Le son Monthly. 

Price, in Clothf Wine, $l,fiO: Paper Covern, 60 efM. Sftit by mail, postpaid, on 

rtedpt of price by the Publisher's, 

RHODES & McCLURE. 

91 Washington Street, Chioago, 111. 



